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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


momentous administrative problems. 


Drought continues to be the major concern. 
Steps taken and progress made in the Govern- 
ment’s fight to help farmers combat one of the 
worst natural calamities ever to afflict the na- 
tion’s farm areas are detailed in “Meeting the 
Challenge of the Great Drought,” Page Eleven. 

Meanwhile business barometers flutter boom- 
Is current recovery real or artificial? 
What the 
Government's leading economists and business 
forecasters think about it is presented in “The 
Trend of American Business,” on Page Twelve. 


ward. 
How will the election affect it? 


Politics shoulders more and more into the 
center of the national picture as election nears. 
Republicans and Democrats, naturally, register 
varying reactions to Governor Landon’s accept- 
ance speech, which is published in full text on 
Meanwhile an impartial nation- 
wide poll indicates a rising ride of third party 
sentiment that may become an important factor 
These de- 
velopments are given attention in “The Politi- 


Page Light. 


in this year’s decision at the polls. 


cal Week” Page Six. 
STUDY OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The recent Townsend convention revives in- 
Is the Townsend 
Results of a 
study of the subject in all its aspects and a com- 
parative exposition of old-age pension plans 
under the Social Security Act are presented on 


terest in old-age pensions. 
plan practical? Or impossible? 


Page Three. 
Labor is at the forking of the ways. 


Page Seven. 


Nine months ago the SEC began grappling 
the task of utility regulation under the 1935 
Methods and progress of 
carrying out this Congress mandate are review- 
ed in “The Finance Week,” on Page Fourteen. 


Public Utility Act. 


A number of New Deal organizations instead 
of being merely a drain on the Treasury now 
are beginning to contribute to the Federal reve- 
nue, or to pay back part of the loans and out- 
The ex- 
tent and significance of this trend is given at- 
tention in “The Alphabetical Agencies Pay Up,” 


lays made to put them into operation. 


Page Fifteen. 

The criminal in America is up against in- 
creasingly tough obstacles. New methods the 
States are adopting to outwit and defeat crim- 
inals and racketeers are described in “Modern 
Plans to Combat Crime,” Page Eleven. 

As castles in Spain are .ocked by revolution, 
our State department kee.s close watch on de- 
velopments, with a view to protecting Amer- 
icans and their interests in the trouble zone. 
Probable effects of this episode on our foreign 
and naval policy are discussed in the “Tide of 
World Affairs,” Page Nine. 


The President’s order putting postmasters 
into the classified civil service, an important ad- 
ministrative change with interesting future 
political implications, is treated in an article on 
“Postmasters and Politics,” Page Five. 


This is a subject that receives prompt edi- 
torial attention in the nation’s press. Editors 
also currently are discussing the new Federal 
Reserve bank reserve requirements. A digest of 
press opinion on these subjects on Page Ten. 


A FARM-FACTORY VENTURE 


The adventure of New York garment work- 
ers, transferred from the teeming metropolis to 
pleasant rural surroundings in one of Resettle- 
ment Administration’s most interesting deurban- 
ization projects, is related in “Uncle Sam's 
Newsreel,” Page Thirteen. 


Government officials contribute timely dis- 
cussions of current administrative activities in 
the “Voice of the New Deal,” on Page Four. Sec- 
retary Wallace presents his views on Govern- 
ment crop insurance. Basil Manly of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission reviews aspects of the 
New Deal’s, public utility policy. Frank Bane 
of the Security Board weighs factors in the old- 
age security program. 


Other events in the march of the news pass in 
review, in the “State of the Union,” Page Two. 

David Lawrence's appraisal of Governor Lan- 
don’s acceptance speech and its bearing on cam- 
paign prospects is presented in “The Voice of 
Tradition,” Page Sixteen. 


CWSGVaMs 


With the President on a vacation cruise and 
Topeka, Kans., resounding to the campaign 
curtain-raising speech of Governor Landon, the 
center of political gravity shifted away from 
Washington last week. But Government mills 
at the Capital kept on grinding the grist of 





Latest 
developments in the Green-Lewis struggle for 
control of organized labor are set forth on 
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Uncle Sam and Weather Man as Partners 
In Crop Control: The Costs and Results 


OVERNMENT, in four seasons, has 

G tried to reduce major farm crops by 
about 15 per cent at a cost to tax- 
tayers of $1,500,000,000. 

Weather, in the same seasons, actually has 
cut production of the same crops by about 25 
per cent at a cost to taxpayers of nothing. 

The AAA set out in 1933 to reduce the 
amount of wheat and corn and cotton and hogs 
grown by farmers. Checks on the Treasury 
were offered in return for an agreement to 
grow less. 

The weather joined up almost immediately, 
reducing not alone the crops for which farmers 
were paid to reduce, but other crops as well. 

Out of that combination came smaller amounts 
of foodstuffs, higher prices, imports of wheat 
and corn and butter, and drought relief ex- 
penditures adding hundreds of millions to the 
billion and a half subsidies. 

Today the Crop Reporting Board of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics advises offi- 
cially that the 1936 drought is proving much 
more destructive of crops than any in the 
country’s history except the one in 1934. 


FEDERAL CROP CONTROL 

Attempted Government crop control started 
with the creation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in 1933. 

First controls were applied in 1933 when 
10,000,000 acres of growing cotton were plowed 
up to help meet the problem created by a sur- 
plus amounting to one wkole year’s normal 
production, and when 6,000,000 pigs were 
killed to help cut down on the supply of pork. 

Weather that year cut into the output of 
wheat but the country continued to have hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels more than it 
needed. 

Then came 1934. 

Over 3,000,000 farmers contracted to reduce 
their production of wheat and corn and cotton 
and hogs. 

Before their cuts could be registered the 
worst drought in the history of the country 
settled over much of the land. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The AAA had planned to cut about 20 per 
cent from the output of wheat. Weather cut 
40 per cent. Government had planned to 
cut 15 per cent from the production of corn. 
Weather cut nearly 50 per cent. A cut of 25 per 
cent was planned in the output of hogs. When 
drought got through its work the cut was near 
50 per cent. Cotton production and marketing 
were to be cut 40 per cent and approximated 
that amount. 


THE NET RESULT 

Half a billion dollars went out to farmers 
who had contracted in that year to reduce out- 
put, many of them to find that drought had 
obilterated their crops. 

In 1935, the AAA asked for a 10 per cent 
reduction in hogs, 10 to 20 per cent in corn, 10 
per cent in wheat and 20 to 40 per cent in 
cotton. 

But weather again cut heavily into wheat 
production. Cotton was held down by com- 
pulsory marketing controls. The corn crop 
was good and hog production started to come 
back after the unprecedented reduction of 1934. 
Again a half billion dollars went from the 
Treasury into the pockets of farmers. 

Plans for 1936 were laid in the Fall of 1935. 
They called for a nominal reduction of 5 per 
cent in the acreage planted to wheat. Other 
plans were tentative when the Supreme Court 
on January 6, ruled the AAA control programs 
invalid. 

Congress then enacted a Soil Conservation 
law, designed to pay farmers a continued half 
billion dollars a year in return for a shift of 
part of their land from the growing of corn and 
wheat and cotton to the growing of grasses and 
clovers and other “soil conserving” crops. 

Before this new plan of crop control could be 
put into effect, weather again has interfered to 
cause a reduction of output much greater than 
any planned by the Government. 

A wheat crop that was to be reduced a nomi- 
nal 5 per cent from normal, is knocked down by 
drought to a crop 30 per cent below normal. A 
corn crop over which the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture expressed concern because of its probable 
size, faces disaster. 

Officials, who two months ago were predict- 
ing $5 hogs within a year, were worried by the 
prospect of $15 hogs if the corn crop should fail 
and a new problem of feed supplies rise during 
the next few months. Imports of wheat and 
corn and butter that had been dwindling back 
toward normal threatened once more to in- 
crease as food prices moved higher. 

The AAA paid its money—a billion and a 
half by the end of this year—but, as Mr. Wal- 
lace points out, it did not get its test of the 
policy of nationwide, voluntary crop produc- 
tion control. 

Weather, on its part, paid no bounties and 
collected no taxes but forced farm production 
far below anything planned by the Government. 


BILLION AND A HALF SPENT 

Where does that leave the country with re- 
gard to food and feed supplies? 

The answer is: close to the edge of scarcity 
in some products; not so close in others. 

There now is not enough of some grades of 
bread wheat, and imports will be required. 
There is enough cotton, but surplus supplies 
are back toward normal. There is enough in 
the way of meat products to go around this 
year, but a corn crop failure would create 
problems next year. There aré enough dairy 
products, but at higher prices. 

Those appraisals are from official reports. 

The question which officials are seeking to 
answer is: 

Did or did not the vast Government expendi- 
tures for planned crop control aggravate the 
unplanned control exercised by the weather? 

Mr. Wallace and his aides in the AAA insist 
that without the control plans applied by the 
Government, the effect of the drought would 
have been much more severe. 

Opponents of the AAA argue that without 
the controls the people would have had more 
food, animals would have had more feed and 
the consumer-taxpayers of the country would 
be a billion.and a half dollars ahead. 
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Tomovvrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE outlook: for only a slight dip in 
business activity during August; a strong 
upturn in the fall. 


Recovery forces dominate future planning 
here. Best official minds are convinced that the 
country is entering a major upward cycle. This 
will over-ride drought, politics, labor trouble. 


Look for: few new moves by the White House 
that could be classed as disturbing; dwindling 
of influence among groups advocating panaceas; 
more insistence from the people to be Jet alone; 
increased emphasis on recovery |-" both major 
presidential candidates. 


Signs pointing the direction include: more 
and more complaints of a shortage of skilled 
workers; action by the steel industry to protect 
its labor supply by offering a plan for over-time 
pay; steadily increasing employment in indus- 
try contrary to seasonal trends; a sharp gain in 
farm income in the face of drought; rising Fed- 
eral revenue; surprising resistance of industry 
and trade to seasonal influences that normally 
bring a reaction at this time. 


ORGANIZED LABOR FACES CRISIS 


A break-up in the American Federation of 
Labor impends. 


Best efforts of Administration conciliators 
failed to heal the breach betwen John L. Lewis, 
with his followers, and William Green, with his 
followers. : 


Lewis and his Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization talk of a rival federation if expelled 
by A. F. of L. convention in November. 


Would take with them the most rapidly grows 
ing of American unions. 


CIO organizing drives expand. Talk of take 
ing in steel fabricating industry workmen, 
aluminum industry workmen, lumber industry 
groups. 


Settlement of strike at Camden plant of RCA 
important. Company agrees to recognize union 
selected by a majority of its workmen as bar- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.J 
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Mr. Landon Accepts 
And Gives Some Pledges 


Pledging his faith to abide by the 
Constitution and by the Republican 
platform, if elected, Alfred M. Lan- 
don, governor of Kansas, accepts the 
nomination of the Republican party as 
candidate for the Presidency. 


Speaking before 60,000 people at Topeka, he sets 
forth his position substantially as follows on these 
issues: 

1.—Recovery—An end to governmental intimida- 
tion of business, of excessive expenditure and tax- 
ation, of an arbitrary and uncertain monetary 
policy; enforcement of the anti-trust laws. These 
are advocated so that the energies of the economic 
system may remedy the ravages of the depression 
and restore full employment. 

2.—Relief—Support for the needy, but at reduced 
costs through savings taken out of “the hides of 
political exploiters.” 

3.—Agriculture—Cash benefits to farmers until 
those disadvantages are eliminated which flow from 
the loss of foreign markets, but no benefits higher 
than the production level of the family type of 
farm. 

4.—Labor—A role of umpire for the Government 
with workers having the right to organize without 
interference from any source, either from em- 
ployers, fellow employes or any other person. 

5—The Constitution—No centralization of power 
without a Constitutional amendment. 

(See “Pledges for a Republican Regime,” page 8). 





The Great Drought 
And Its Lessons 


As rains mercifully alleviate suffer- 
ing from the great drought of 1936, 
the Government acts to relieve the 
needy and sets in motion plans to 
minimize losses from possible 
droughts in the future. 


Action consists in putting to work farmers left 
destitute by crop failure, employing them in part 
at transferring famished farm animals to places 
where they may be fed. The Works Progress Ad- 
ministration estimates that the drought will force 
a million persons to look to the Government for re- 
lief when Winter comes; 

Planning against a recurrence of such disasters 
takes two forms. 

First, to collect facts and make recommenda- 
tions, the President appoints a six-man committee 
to study and report on a policy for the great plains 
drought area. Morris L. Cooke, the chairman, re- 
ports that its recommendations will be in two parts, 
namely: 

1—Water conservation. 

2.—Encouragement for modification of the type of 
farming done in the dry regions, such, for nstance,, 
as a partial shift to the drought-resistant soy bean 
crop. 

More specific is the plan of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, who advances a proposal for crop in- 
surance. Premiums would be paid in kind in years 
of large production, these to form a reserve to be 
drawn on for the benefit of farmers whose crops 
fail. In this manner, says Mr. Wallace, the coun- 
try would have an ever-normal granary which 
would tend to stabilize prices and shield individual 
farmers from the most disastrous effects of drought 
and other enemies of their crops. 

(See “Challenge of the Drought,” page 11) 





‘—Just Around the Corner?’ 
Straws in the Wind 


Still upward, despite an expected 
Summer slump, climbs the number of 
persons going back to private em- 
ployment, continuing a five-month 
trend for manufacture. 


So reports the Department of Labor on the basis 
of its reports collected from 135,000 establishments 
employing over 7,000,000 workers. 

The number of additional employes in June taken 
on by this section of industry is 58,000. Employ- 
ment now, compared with that of a year ago. shows 
an increase of 805,000 workers, which is estimated 
to indicate a gain of well over a million in the en- 
tire economic body. 

Work relief rolls show a concurrent drop to 2,- 
231,000, which is down from the high-water mark 
by considerably more than a million. 

One important difference between now and a year 
ago in the relief and employment picture is that a 
year ago, when employment increased, the number 
of relief recipients also increased, reflecting a situa- 
tion in which more unemployed people were com- 
ing to the end of their resources that were being 
reemployed. Today, relief rolls and the army of 
the unemployed decrease at the same time. The 
probable meaning: Employment may be increas- 
ing more rapidly than the official figures show. 


Divorcing Patronage 
From Postmasterships 





By a stroke of the pen the President 
puts up a bar to further political pat- 
ronage in the field of postmaster ap- 
pointments. In an Executive Order 
he decrees that postmasters of the, 
first, second and third classes must 
hereafter be selected under civil serv- 
ice rules. 


Number of postmasterships affected, 13,730. 

Postmasters of the fourth class, numbering 31,- 
666, are already under the civil service. 

The order follows the failure of a Con- 
gressional measure having the same purpose, 
which missed approval by a narrow margin in 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
| DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 
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Anchors Aweigh—Plight of American citi- 
zens in Spain spurs official Washington. The 
U. S. S. Oklahoma is one of several ships 
ordered into Spanish waters to aid Americans 
who wish to leave. 


Ambassador’s Dilemma—American Ambas- 
sador to Spain, Claude Bowers, causes much 
anxiety in official circles, when he is caught 
at San Sebastian between rival fire of in- 
surgents and loyalists. 





Underwood and Underwood, Wide World 


PROTECTING OUR NATIONALS IN STRIFE-TORN SPAIN 


Refuge For Americans—Citizens of the 
United States in revolution-torn areas of 
Spain are offered a safe refuge in the beauti- 
ful grounds of the United States Embassy 
at Madrid. 





the last days of the Congress recently ended. 
The difference in effect between the Executive 
Order and a law is that the Executive Order may be 
rescinded by action of the President or any future 
President, whereas a change effected by Congress 
has the permanency that goes with a statute. 
The new order does not mean that present post- 
masters must qualify under competitive examina- 
tions. It refers to future appointments only. 
Since postmasters’ terms are for four years, a con- 
siderable time must elapse before the civil service 
status of postmasters will be in general effect. 
(See “Postmasters and Politics,” page 5) 








Rural Electrification 
By Example 


Electrification by example is added 
to the methods of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration in its efforts to 
spread the use of current as widely 
as possible in the 6,000,000 American 
farms still without that magic fluid 
of a thousand uses. 

The REA sponsors near Washington, D. C., a 
completely electrified farm through the coopera- 
tion of appliance manufacturers, who lent equip- 
ment, and a power company, which built the line 
and supplies the power. The Rosedale dairy and 
truck-gardening farm, in Virginia, by permission 
of its owner, J. M. Hughes, thus becomes an ob- 
ject lesson in electrical possibilities for rural dwellers. 

Inspection is Invited, not only from delegates to 


| 
| 





a world power conference assembling as guest of 
the American Government on September 7-12, but 
also from American citizens, both rural and urban. 

Equipment, costing $5,000 in all, includes not only 
the more usual devices, such as range, refrigerator, 
laundry equipment, water heater, pumps, fans, 
radio and portable motors, but fences consisting 
of a single electrified wire and window screens that 
electrocute flies and other” insects coming into 
contact with them. 





Spain in Distress 
As America Watches 


Uncle Sam dispatches two warships 
to Spanish waters, the “Oklahoma” 
and the “Quincy,” and asks other 
ships to stand by for the purpose of 
bringing American citizens out of 
Spain. 

The reason: Raging in that country is a civil 
war which is at the same time a class war. Con- 
servative groups rebel against the recently elected 
government, which leans strongly toward socializa- 
tion of large estates and large industry and seeks to 
break the economic power of the church. Land- 
owners, the army and the church oppose the gov- 
ernment; labor and agricultural workers support 
it. No quarter is given or asked. 

For the United States, one important long-range 
interest in the conflict lies in relations with the 
new world republics which speak the Spanish lan- 
guage and in which the outcome in Spain may have 





influential results. The “popular front” move in 
South America, sometimes known as “Aprismo,” 
takes characteristically the form of opposition to 
foreign investment of capital. 

Less tangible, but not without influence on Amer- 
ica’s future, is the manner in which the outcome 
in Spain may weight the scales in the world-wide 
tug-of-war betwewen two. conceptions of what or- 
ganized society ought to be. Currently the two ex- 
tremes are the socialist state in Russia, where the 
government owns and operates the means of pro- 
duction allegedly in the interest of all workers, 
and the “fascist” states of Germany and Italy, 
where the governments have created bulwarks 
against Marxian socialism. 

(See “Tide of World Affairs,” page 9) 





Labor at the Crossroads: 
One Organization or Two? 


The resources of compromise in the 
American Federation of Labor are 
strained to the breaking point as the 
industrial union group, headed by 
John L. Lewis, refuses to appear be- 
fore the Federation’s executive com- 
mittee to answer charges of foment- 
ing rebellion. 


This group, known as the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, is plunging ahead to or- 
ganize all workers in the steel and other mass pro- 
duction industries, overriding claims which craft 
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* REA and to leave REA’s chair- 
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TO OBTAIN FREE time on the 
air members of the Cabinet and 
other high officials continue to 
class the speeches they wish to 
deliver as non-political. Broad- 
casting companies have the prob- 
lem of deciding what is and what 
is not a political speech. 


x * x 


COUNTER-SPYING, 
to those in the know, is not un- 
common among the nearly 40 in- 
vestigating agencies maintained 
by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. 
Politics is reported to lie behind 
the Secret Service's investigation 
of G-men. 
} wv @ 


UNDER CONSIDERATION in 
high Adminstration circles are 
plans for a drive to coordinate all 
the land-buying activities of the 
Government in one agency. Sev- 
eral agencies now over-lap in 
carrying out the Federal real- 
estate transactions involved in 
the conservation and land re- 
settlement programs. 


x * * 


DR. TUGWELL, to the sur- 
prise of AAA and WPA, stole 


according 


relief plans into practice while 
other agencies still were figuring 
what to do. Insiders point out 
that as a consequence a new lease 
of life is afforded to the Resettle- 
ment Administration. 

ee * 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT'S 
study of the structure of private 
indebtedness in this country may 
not be released at this time al- 
though the study has been com- 
pleted. A sharp controversy has 
arisen within the Administration 
as to whether the study should be 
enlarged in scope before it is re- 
leased. 


* * * 


INCREASE in the reserve re- 
quirements of banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve system was ordered 
only after its most conservative 
economists had advised the Board 
of Governors that a real boom is 
getting under way. 


*x* *K 


CABINET» MEMBERS have 
been told to be prepared to de- 
vote full time to intensive cam- 
paigning during September and 
August. Lengthy schedules are 


+ the show by puting his drought + 


being outlined making each of- 
ficial responsible for defense of 
his own program and the counter- 
attack on the opposition. 


* * x 


FEDERAL TRADE, COMMIS- 
SION is tangled up in interpreta- 
tion of the new anti-chain store 
law and will depend on regular 
court procedure for its clarifica- 
tion rather than on quick admin- 
istrative rulings as to the mean- 
ing of uncertain language. 


x * x 


IT IS NOT generally known that 
the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration is empowered 
under legislation passed by the 
last Congress to remain in exist- 
ence until the middle of 1938. 
Explanation which officials give 
privately is that the set-up is be- 
ing retained in case some emer- 
gency should force a quick shift 
back to Federal direct relief. 


x * x 


TRANSFER of John R. Car- 
mody from the Labor Relations 
Board to the Rural Electrification 
Administration was made to give 
additional driving force to the 


man, Morris L. Cooke, a friend of 
Mr. Carmody, free for a more 
prominent role in framing New 
Deal policy. 


CANADIAN DIPLOMATS have 
made official overtures to de- 
termine whether there is any pos- 
sibility. of a further reduction in 
American tariffs if additional 
concessions are made in the di- 
rection of abrogation of the Ot- 
tawa agreement. 


* * * 


WPA ORDERS giving State ad- 
ministrators power to set wages 
on WPA jobs resulted in such 
sharp increases in rates that 
secret orde.s have been issued for 
new adjustments. 


x ok x 


OFFICIALS CHARGED with 
the enforcement of the new 
Walsh-Healey Law are in a quan- 
dary as to how much territory it 
covers. A survey is being made 
to determine how much Govern- 
ment buying is in contracts for 
amounts of more than $10,000, the 
limitation set by the law. 


—____________-+_4 














unions advance to enroll the skilled workers in 
these industries. 

The Federation, being largely based on organiza- 
tions of skilled workers cutting across industry 
lines, is thus torn between the rapidly growing 
group favoring “one industry—one union” and the 
older unions which see their jurisdictions invaded. 

In refusing to defend themselves on August 3 
before the Federation’s executive council sitting as 
an informal court, unions in Mr. Lewis’ group deny 
that the council has the power to Suspend them. 
That power is declared to reside only in the con- 
vention. 

William Green, the Federation’s chief, justifies 
the course of the committee by the emergency with 
which it is faced. 

Two possible outcomes: 

1—The committee may suspend the insurgent 
unions, which will then act as an independent labor 
movement already nearly as large as the rest of 
the Federation. 

2—The matter may be referred to the conven- 
tion, in which the necessary two-thirds vote for ex- 
pulsion could not be mustered. The industrial 
union group would then have an opportunity to 
win control as its membership increases. 

(See “Labor,” page 7) 





The Coming Battle 
Over Tariff Control 


Ammunition is being prepared for a 
country-wide debate over this ques- 
tion: Shall trade abroad continue to 
be encouraged by reciprocal trade 
pacts negotiated by the State Depart- 
ment or shall the country go back to 
the system under which Congress 
sets up a uniform system of tariffs? 


The antagonists are the two leading political 
parties. The judges are the voters. The argu- 
ments are the records, latest of which is the report 
on Uncle Sam’s dealings abroad for the first six 
months of this year. 

What this report shows is that sales abroad this 
year have topped those of the first half of last year 
by 13 per cent; purchases are up by 17 per cent, 
and this year they are a little larger than sales. 

Administration leaders claim part of the credit 
for enlargement of this trade on the ground that 
the 14 trade agreements negotiated have lowered 
trade barriers both here and abroad. Their star 
exhibit is Cuba, the first country to sign such a 
pact. Exports to Cuba, they point out, have in- 
creased 150 per cent over the year before the agree- 
ment’s existence, and agricultural exports are up 
by 100 per cent. 

Republican opponents concentrate attention an 
the rise of agricultural imports, which are alleged 
to have been made necessary through limitation e€ 
agricultural production. This year’s drought is ete 
pected to add to the need of farm produce from 
abroad. 





No More Espionage 
Between Federal Agencies 


There is to be an end to inter-depart- 
mental espionage in the Government. 
Such is the peremptory word that 
comes from the White House and 
commands most attention in the 
Public Works Administration, 
Treasury, Justice and Post Office 
Departments. 


Why the detective agents in these branches and 
why the order? 

The Justice Department has its famous Bureau 
of Investigation to combat kidnaping and other 
crimes when involving interstate movements. 

The Post Office Department must guard its mails 
from robbery and see that facilities are not used 
for forbidden purposes. 

The Treasury is charged with tracking down at- 
tempts to defraud it of revenue. 

The Public Works Administration, in spending 
its hundreds of millions, prides itself on an almost 
complete absence of “graft” as a result of its 
watchful eye. 

The trouble arises as some armies of sleuths are 
accused of invading their rivals’ domains and spy- 
ing on the activities of the other groups. 
ury men are charged with checking up on Justice 
Department men. Justice Department alleges 
cross-purpose action by Post Office inspectors. 
PWA investigators are charged with tapping wires 
of Federal employes in various departments. 

So follow transfer of PWA’s star sleuth to a Sena- 
torial committee of inquiry and Presidential decree 
of a ban on any suggestion of an OGPU (Soviet 
secret service police). 


Treas- 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Milk marketing agreement is disallowed as un- 
constitutional by the Federal District Court at Bos- 
ton in as far as it involves attempts of the Federal 
Government to compel adherence by producers out- 
side the State. If the Supreme Court follows the 
ruling, outside producers may ship in milk on terms 
different from those binding on producers within 
the State. 

Government deficit for the first three weeks of 
the current bookkeeping year is only one-sixth of 
what it was for the first three weeks of last year— 
70 million dollars against 417 million. Part of the 
reason: Various agencies have repaid to the ‘Treas- 
ury an amount larger than the regular revenue. 

Peace machinery in the Americas is to be the 
main point in the agenda for the coming conrer- 
ence of Pan-American powers at Buenos Aires, 
called at the instance of President Roosevelt. So 
decides the committee in charge, at a time when 
the League of Nation's prestige in the New World 
is low. Three Latin American powers have given 
notice of withdrawal from the League this year— 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua. Paraguay did so 
last year. 
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[Continued From Page 1.) 
gaining agent for all. 
This is principle that Mr. 
Lewis and CIO unions working 


for. 


But organizing drive in steel 
slows up. 


Union leaders privately admit 
that organizers find little enthu- 
siasm among men. Means delay; 
no early threat of strike. Lewis’ 
strategy: to get allegiance of im- 
portant group of workers, then 
ask management for conference 
as representative of these men. If 
conference refused would be sig- 
nal for action. 


President Roosevelt is getting 
new ideas on agriculture. 


Turning from Henry A. Wal- 
Jace and his idea of year by year 


crop control through regulation | 


of number of acres planted to 
particular commodities. 


Turning to Dr. Rexford G. 
Tugwell and his idea of long 
range aid through shifts in type 
of farming in vast areas subject 
to drought. 


Bad guesses caused the Presi- | 


dent to relegate the AAA to 
third place in his dealing with 
the 1936 drought problem. He 
turned first to Dr. Tugwell, then 
to Harry L. Hopkins with WPA, 
and finally to Mr. Wallace. Suc- 


()LD-AGE pensions are about 

to swing squarely into the 
spotlight of national debate. 
Who should get them? How 
large should they be? Where 
will money be found for their 
payment? 

Three candidates for President in 
the months just ahead will give 
their answers to these questions. 
Each party has its own particular 
plan written in its platform. 

President Roosevelt stands on and 
will defend the pension law now on 
the statute books and about to take 
effect. 

Gov. Alfred M. Landon stands on 
the Republican platform and will 
discuss his plans for dealing with 
the problem of old-age security. 

Representative William Lemke, as 


the Union Party candidate, has come | 
out for the program of Dr. Francis | 


E. Townsend to pay a pension as 


above 60 who agree to spend the 
money within one month after its 
receipt. 


MILLIONS ARE CONCERNED 


Soon after the voting is over in 
November, nearly 30,000,000 workers 
in American industry will be regis- 


plan of old-age insurance that takes 
effect January 1. 
of this plan involves a tax on pay- 
rolls, contributed equally by em- 
ployers and employes. 

But, to several millions of indi- 
viduals—officials in Washington 
recognize—mention of old-age pen- 
sions suggests the plan of Dr. 


Townsend to pay $200-a-month to | 


all over 60. It is this plan which 
has provided the basis for a na- 
tion-wide political movement de- 


| signed to force its enactment into 


cession of droughts convinced , 


Mr. Roosevelt that the country 
cannot continue to gamble with 
its food supply. AAA sought 
production controls. 


Drought continues to threaten 
vital corn crop. May cost coun- 
try $200,000,000 in relief bills; 
$250,000,000 to $500,000,000 in 
added bills for food. 


But government advisers say: 
too few families and too local- 
ized a part of the country will be 
drastically affected to slow up 
recovery. 


President getting tired of 
spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars for 
farmers. Thinks that can cor- 
rect situation by changed type of 
farming as suggested by Dr. Tug- 
well. 


Plans being laid to spring on 
country story of striking im- 
provement in budget picture. 


July deficit less 
seventh that of July 1935. Yet 
1936 work relief cost $109,000,- 
000 in first 21 days of the year; 
1935 direct relief cost $49,000,000. 


Improvements caused by huge 
repayments of RFC and CCC 
loans. Banks and other borrow- 
ers paid back $158,000,000. Farm- 


law. 


How practical would a plan of | 


that kind prove to be? What would 

be its effect if enacted into law? 
A special study, designed to an- 

swer questions of that kind, now 


| has been completed by the Commit- 


tee on Old Age Security of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. 
Members of the committee mak- 
ing the study were John B. An- 
drews, chairman, who is director of 


the American Association of Labor | 


' Legislation; Grace Abbott, professor 


| of public welfare at 


relief of destitute | 


than one- | 


the University 


reserves maintained by banks is 
having wide ramifications. 


Lowers the amount of excess | 
bank reserves to manageable size, | 


but also cuts the amount of credit 


A Study of the Townsend Program and Its Effects—How It Com- 
pares With the Security Program and Republican Plans 


| send plan, made findings that bear | 
large as $200 a month to all persons | 


of Chicago and formerly chief of 
the United States Ghildrens Bureau; 
Frederic Dewhurst, director of the 
Committee on Social Security of the 
Social Science Research Council; 
Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina; Helen 
Hall, head of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement; M. Albert Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company; I. M. Ornburn, of 


the American Federation of Labor, 


of the Twentieth Century Fund. 
ANALYSIS OF TOWNSEND PLAN 


This committee, aided by experts, 


carrying out what it announced was 
an impartial analysis of the Town- 


on the whole old-age pension idea. 
First, the investigators sought to 


| determine how much $200-a-month 
pensions would cost. 


The enforcement | 


that may be based on these bank | 


reserves from about 12 to 1 down 
to about 8 to 1. 


Also: Treasury sees indirect 


effect of action on government | 
| spending. 


Less bank money to be avail- | 


able for buying up mew govern- 
ment bonds. May force depend- 
ence on private lenders. Interest 
rates that attract institutional 
investors may not attract individ- 


ual investors. If borrowing is 


| harder, spending policies may 


ers paid back $74,500,000 on com- 


modity loans where they borrow- 
ed $114,000,000 last July. 


Net deficit for the 1936 period: 
$59,500,000; for the 1935 period: 
$369,700,000. 

Federal Reserve action order- 


need to be curbed. 


Cheapest money period be- 
lieved past. Reserve Governors 
ready to act to increase money 
supplies if interest rates should 
start rapid rise. 


Labor Department seeking re- 
lief funds to use in enforcement 
of Walsh-Healey bill. forcing 
contractors on government work 
to meet minimum labor stand- 
ards. Act goes into effect, ex- 
cept for minimum wages, in Sep- 
tember. Mild enforcement in- 


ing an increase of 50 per cent in ' tended. 
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They estimated that there are 
11,710,000 individuals in the United 
States more than 60 years old, of 
whom at least 10,000,000 would be 


tered for the start of the national | eligible for the Townsend pensions. 


On that basis the cost would be 
$24,000,000,000 a year, giving to 8 
per cent of the country’s population 
about 40 per cent of the national in- 
come, leaving the remaining 60 per 
cent to 92 per cent of the people. 
But the number of individuals over 
60 is increasing at the rate of 
around 4,000,000 every ten years so 
that by 1965 there would be 21,- 


233,000, involving a pension cost of | 


$51,000,000,000. 
Second, the investigators figured 
out what a more modest pension 


would cost if offered to all persons | 


over 60 who were not employed. 

They arrived at the conclusion 
that pensions of $30 a month could 
be paid to single persons over 60 
years of age and $50 a month to 
married couples at a cost of about 
$2,000,000,000 a year. They estimated 
that 6,000,000 would qualify on that 
basis. 

If the age limit were raised to 65 
the number of aged not working 
would be reduced to 4,000,000 and 
the cost to $1,500,000,000 annually. 


VOLUME OF PROFOSED TAX 

Third, the investigators sought to 
determine whether the taxes pro- 
posed in the Townsend Old Age plan 
would yield the revenue expected of 
them. 

To carry the $200-a-month pen- 
sions, Dr. Townsend proposes a tax 
of 2 per cent on every transaction 
that takes place in the nation. 

His advisers had estimated that 
total transactions amounted to 1,200 
billion dollars in 1929—the total of 
“debits to individual accounts’— 
but the committee analyzing the 
plan discovered that about half of 
this total did not represent actual 
transactions and that in 1934 the 
volume of transactions in this coun- 


| try totaled $271,000,000,000 or little 


more than one-fifth of the base 
needed to support the $200-a-month 
pensions. 

But, this analysis disclosed, that 
isn’t all. 

Levy of a transaction tax, its 
authcrs said, would result in a re- 
organization of industry to cut 


down the number of transactions, 
| with the estimated result that in 


1929 the tax wouid have yielded 
about $9,000,000,.000 and in 1934 
would have yielded approximately 
$4,100,000,000, or one-sixth of the 


| needed amount. 


| would bear heavily on all 


The committee concluded from 
its study of the transactions tax 
that, to yield enough money to 
carry pensions of $200-a-month the 
tax would need to be raised to 10 
or 12 per cent. At that rate it 
wage 
earners and consumers. 


EFFECT OF SPENDING PLAN 


Fourth, the investigators looked 
into the claim of the Townsend plan 
sponsors who contend that spend- 
ing of the large pensions would so 
increase the volume of business that 


| every one would have jobs and 


payment of thé transactions tax 


would be largely painless. 


Each pensioner, under terms of | 


the plan, would be required to spend 
his money within 30 days of its re- 
ceipt. 

In figuring the effect of this 
spending the Townsend plan back- 
ers said: 

“Our pfemise is that annuities 
paid will, when expended, accelerate 
trade and credit through ten times 
the amount of the annuity. The 
transition of this commodity dollar 
may be compared with the banking 
process of ten to one. One dollar 
liberated into channels of trade will 
soon liberate ten credit dollars 


| during a period of financial con- 


' serves to bank deposits. 


fidence.” 

Looking into this thesis, the in- 
vestigating committee said: 

“The ‘banking process of ien to 
one’ referred to in the Townsend 
analysis is the ratio of bank re- 





| average, one dollar in bank reserves 


will permit an expansion of bank 


| deposits to ten if the demand for | 
| additional credit exists. 
| has nothing to do with the rapidity 


with which bank deposits and cash 


are turned over in the channels of | 


trade. 

“But granting for a moment that 
the Townsend thesis is right, and 
that a dollar released into the chan- 


| : ‘ | nels of trade does increase the vol- 
and Evans Clark, executive director | 


ume of transactions by ten, this 


| would be a poor law if it did not 
| work both ways; 


and each dollar 
extracted from 
trade would then reduce the vol- 
ume of transactions by $10 each 
month. 


“The Townsend Plan collects the 
tax for four months before paying 


| any pensions and lets the amount 
| accumulate, in other words, with- 
| draws it from the channels of trade. 


In this way $291,000,000 are col- 


| lected as a tax and withdrawn from 
| the first month’s volume of trade, 


and if this is multiplied by ten the 
volume of business transactions 
would go down $2,000,000. By the 
end of the fourth month the volume 
of transactions, at this rate, would 


have fallen from $13,000,000,000 to | 


$1,000,000,000. And if the tax were 
to be collected and held one month 


| longer there would be no business 


whatever.” 


Actually, the investigators found, | 
the turnover of money in 1929 was 


about 2% times a month and in 
1935 was about 114 times. They 
figured that pensions would be spent 
no more rapidly than other income 
of individuals’ since most people 


now spend all or nearly all that they 


But this | 


| chasing power. 


the channels of | 


receive within the month of re- 
ceipt. 

On the basis of these calculations 
of the research group, the commit- 
tee representing the Twentieth 


| Century Fund drew four conclusions 


which were: 

1. The forced expenditure of 
pensions under the Townsend Plan 
would not increase or decrease pur- 
It would merely 
take a substantial part of the in- 
come now earned by people under 
60 and hand it to those over 60. 


The younger individuals would have | 
would have | 


less while the older 
more. 

2. To pay the full Townsend pen- 
sion a 12 per cent transactions tax 
would be required. Any transac- 
tion taxes would, in the long run, 
be paid largely by labor in the form 
of lower wages and by the consumer 
in the form of higher prices. As- 


| Suming that the entire tax would 


be passed on to labor and the con- 
sumer, a 12 per cent tax would 
mean for the average man a re- 


duction of about one-third in his | 


standard of living. 


3. The claim that the spending of 
$2.400 a year by 8,000,000 or 10,000,- | 


000 pensioners would create an 
equal number of new jobs is falla- 
cious. The money to pay such pen- 
sions would have to be obtained in 
taxes from people who are now 
spending it to buy goods and pro- 
vide employment. 
not increase either consumption or 


production, and would not, there- | 


fore, increase employment. 


4. The plan would grant relief, re- | 
| the Republican platform 


gardless of need, to 10,000,000 per- 
sons over 60 at a rate 5 to 10 times 


The plan would | 


as generous as the average relief 
payments now being made to those 
actually in need. Such an enor- 
mous burden would absorb at least 
one-third of the earnings of those 
now at work. It would force many, 
if not most, of the families now sup- 
porting themselves on the lowest 
subsistence levels 
themselves. 


PROBLEM NATION FACES 

The committee said: 

“The great problem before the 
American people is to determine how 
large a measure of economic secur- 
ity can be given to the aged with- 
out taking too much away from the 
rest of us, or placing too great a 
strain upon the entire fabric of 


| American economic life upon which | 


the whole population—including the 
aged—depends for its existence.” 
Both major political parties are 
advancing plans for dealing with 
the problem of old age dependency 


Security found to represent one of 
the most widely appealing problems 
before the American people. 

The program of the present Ad- 
ministration is enacted into law and 
will take effect next January 1 in its 
broad form. Half of the program 
already is working in those States 
that have old age pension systems. 

The program which the Repub- 


licans would propose to substitute | 


for the plan already enacted into 
law awaits detailed description by 


Gov. Alfred M. Landon, Republican | 


nominee for the Presidency, but its 
essential features are outlined in 


descriptions by those who have con- 


to go on relief | 


and in | 


sulted with the Kansas governor. 

Under the existing law, the fol- 
lowing is offered: 

First, pensions for individuals al- 
ready 65 years of age or above, who 
are without adequate means of sup- 
port. 

The Federal Government agrees 
to contribute to the support of these 
individuals up to a maximum of $15 
a month, if the State in which they 
reside matches the Federal contri- 
bution under a pension system that 
meets conditions laid down by 
Washington. 

Second, a system of old age in- 
surance based on contributions from 
workers and employers. 

This is the real heart of the pres- 
ent Administration plan for dealing 
with the old age problem. 

It involves forced savings by 
workers and their employers to 
build annuities that will be available 
as a matter of right when the 
worker reaches 65 and quits his job. 

How do these plans compare 
with that of Dr. Townsend? 


PROPOSED REPUBLICAN PLAN 
Instead of $200 a month for 

all over 60, as promised by Dr. 

Townsend, the existing plan calls 


| for not more than $30 a month to 
which the Committee on Old Age | 


all over 65 who can prove that they 
are unable to support themselves. 

‘The old-age insurance system 
about to take effect will pay nothing 
until 1942 and after that its an- 
nuities will be based on the amount 
of the contribution by the individual 
workers. The annuities are to 
range from $17.50 a month to $81.50 


| &@ month and are paid to all over 


65 who stop work. This compares 
with the $200-a-month promise of 
the Townsend plan. 

So far as revealed by the platform 
and statements of those who are 
shaping their plans, the Republican 


| proposal for old-age pensions cor- 


responds closely to the first part of 
the system now in effect. 
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A Week of ‘Loafing’ 
And Sea Fishing 


N THE WATERS of the rugged 

Nova Scotia coast, life for the 
Presidential party last week was a 
matter of fishing, cruising and plenty 
of loafing for all hands while the 
weather turned foggy, then bright, 
only to relapse into fog again. 


Back in Washington the White House grounds 
blossomed into the mature splendor of Midsum- 
mer; cooling rains fell and the tempo of action 
continued unhampered by the rush of callers and 
official business which the presence of the Chief 
Executive entails. 

On the whole the loafiing motif which the Presi- 


dent had outlined the preceding week as the ob-~* 


jective of his trip held full sway, with cruising and 
fishing attempts alike baffled by the fog. As for 
the fishing—on the one day when the President 
and his party turned whole-heartedly to the busi- 
ness of catching big fish, luck failed and the 
would-be fishermen were left empty handed. 

However, the week had its inescapable routine of 
official business and in its events were the portents 
of the eventful, busy months to come once vaca- 
tion duffel is put away. 


THE MAIL FOLLOWS 


There were the visits of the Naval seaplanes 
bringing cachets of official and persona] mail. 
Wireless of the “Hopkins” kept the President in 
close touch with news of importance. And there 
was the drought and other problems, still to be con- 
sidered even in these waters far from the catas- 
trophe of climate. 

One night the President went aboard the yacht 
“Potomac” to join with his friends there in listen- 
ing to the radio broadcast of Governor Landon’s 
speech accepting the Republican nomination. No 
Presidential comment followed. That would be 
left to the campaign. 

Plans for the trip to Quebec, where the President 
is to visit Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-General, re- 
mained unchanged from the original schedule call- 
ing for the visit on the last day of the month. 

From Quebec came a dispatch telling that the 
President will be accorded the full honors of a 
ruler on his visit, with a welcome which will in- 
clude a salute from the ancient citadel, a military 
guard of honor and a cavalry escort of Canadian 
Mounted Police and Quebec police. 


A DROUGHT PROGRAM 


Action on the drought came during the week in 
the appointment of a committee whose objective 
will be the development of a long-range program 
to bring aid to the weather-devastated areas and 
to take measures to prevent a recurrence of some 
of the remediable features of the present situation. 

In a letter to six men designated as members of 
the committee the President told them he desired 
a compreliensive study of the drought situation. 
Some time in August, he wrote, he plans to meet 
with them at some point within the drought areas. 

Other business which was transacted by the 
President included the issuance of an executive 
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The President's Week 








CRUISING TOWARD CANADA—THE DROUGHT 
PROBLEM—A CIVIL SERVICE EXTENSION 





order changing the procedure for appointing post- 
masters. Under the new ruling vacancies in the 
upper three classes of postmasterships are to be 
filled by appointing the person who makes the 
highest grade in civil service examinations. At 
present appointment may be made of any of the 
highest three. 

Under the rule, age limit for participation in 
postmaster examinations is raised from 66 to 67. 
The Postmaster General may recommend the re- 
appointment of incumbent postmasters at the end 
of their terms if they are found eligible by non- 
competitive civil service examinations. 

If the President’s plans are carried out as now 
outlined he will arrive at Campobello Island, New 
Brunswick, July 28, to spend two days with his wife 
and mother before going to Canada. Both he and 
his mother have Summer homes on the island. 

The beginning of the week brought the first fog 
since he had left Rockland, Me., five days before. 
The President awoke to find a chilling drizzle of 
rain falling on Shelburne, Nova Scotia harbor, 
where the “Sewanna” lay at anchor. He set the 
example for the rest of the party by arising late 
and spending the morning reading and loafing. 

That afternoon while the “Sewanna” lay idly 
on water so calm it showed hardly a ripple the 
“skipper” left to board the yacht “Potomac”. The 
smaller boat has no shower while the “Potomac” 
is fully equipped with such facilities and in addi- 
tion has the luxury of barber service. 

For several hours the President lounged on the 
deck of the “Potomac” visiting with a small com- 
pany including Captain Paul Bastedo, White House 
naval aide, Captain Ross T. McIntire, his physician, 
Marvin H. McIntyre, assistant White House Secre- 
tary, and A. B. Randall, commodore of the United 
States lines and a guest on the cruise. 


A “SOCIAL” PRESS CONFERENCE 


He also visited for more than an hour with 
newspaper correspondents. The visit was not a 
press conference but a social hour in which jokes 
and reports of the cruise were interchanged. The 
tan and physical improvement of the President 
since the start of the trip were evident. Also he 
exhibited the Presidential chin freshly shaven for 
the first time since the embarkation for the cruise. 

Meanwhile his sons, James, Franklin, Jr., and 
John, who make up part of the crew of the “Se- 
wanna” went ashore for a walk through the town 
of Shelburne, a place of about 1,500 inhabitants. 
There was scant excitement over the President 
visit as the town had received little advance notice 
of his coming. 

Monday morning arrived with more fog. Plans 








first time in the history of the White House police, to take target practice. 
to right, Private Roland Ford, champion White House police marksman; Lieut. Ernest Sea- 
The last two are the deans of the White House detail. 


man and Capt. Clarence Dalrymple. 


—Harris & Ewin 
WHEN THE PRESIDENT’S AWAY—THE POLICE PLAY (SERIOUSLY) 


‘HOSE whose duty it is to protect the Chief Executive and his family are now required, for the 


Photo shows, left 





for some “serious” fishing for pollock, cod and 
haddock were balked by the weather. Despite an 
offshore fog, the mirror-like surface of the harbor 
where the flotilla of boats included in the Presi- 
dent’s party lay at anchor was flooded with warm 


sunshine. 

After an earlier start about 10 a.m. which was 
stopped by the veil of fog at the harbor entrance 
another start was made about 2:30 when the fog 
had moved farther offshore. For three hours the 
President and the accompanying convoy cruised 
southwest. Anchors were dropped off the compar- 
atively barren Cape Negro Island, about 15 miles 
from Shelburne, 


es 
THE RETURN TO CAPE SABLE 
The arrival of the President’s schooner in Cape 
Negro harbor attracted four fishing boats to the 
scene. Secret service men who patrol the waters 





around the schooner were forced to shoo the sight- 
seers away. 

More fog and poor sailing conditions deterred 
but did not stop the next day’s cruise. Sails were 
furled and the auxiliary motor was brought into 
use to bring the “Sewanna” 28 miles through al- 
ternate fog and sunlight back to Cape Sable where 
it had anchored the preceding Friday night after 
the 30-hour, 125-mile run from Seal Harber, Me. 

The route back to the earlier anchorage was “re- 
cruised” in seven hours. A start was not made un- 
til early afternoon after repeated reconnaissance 
trips by power boats sent out by naval escorting 
vessels had shown enough recession in the fog 
to permit passage. 

Accompanying the President on the day's cruise 
was Hall Roosevelt of Detroit, brother of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, That evening he went ashore to deliver 
his own and the President’s greetings to Captain 
Hervey Kendrick, retired sea captain, who, with 





the President and Hall Roosevelt in 1908 sailed 
from Eastport, Me., to Sag Harbor aboard the 
“Half Moon”, a schooner which Mr. Roosevelt had 
inherited from his father. 

It was sails again next day. In two hours the 
“Sewanna”, sped by a strong southeast wind, cov- 
ered about 15 miles. Then the wind died away 
and the “Sewanna”, part of the time becalmed, re- 
quired six hours more to cover 15 additional miles. 

Destination for the day was Wedgeport, where 
about 6 p. m. the President received on board 
Charles J. McDermott of Brooklyn, former Kings 
County Judge and a classmate of the President at 
Columbia Law School. 


SOME “SERIOUS” FISHING 


Thursday was to have been tuna day but it 
turned out to merely a day of negative fisherman’s 
luck for the President and his party. 

For seven hours the President fished for tuna in 
the Soldiers’ Rip waters near Yarmouth but with- 
out success. The trip was made as the guest of 
Judge McDermott aboard his motor launch, named 
“Judge the II”. 

A heavy rod and reel with which he has fished 
for several Winters in the Atlantic ocean east of 
Florida where sailfish provide the principal sport, 
was used by the President, After he had finished 
casting, he cruised the remaining distance to Yar- 
mouth in the fishing launch. 

The weather at the close of the week as the 
President continued his cruise was not as chilly as 
at the beginning. 

In Washington showers and a series of cool days 
followed initial hot weather. 

In the White House electricians were busy in- 
stalling new electric wiring to replace that which 
had been put in place 35 years before and which 
has been condemned as dangerous, 


BLOCKADE OF VISITORS 


While the repairs are being made the flow of 
sightseers to the mansion, which during the first 
half of this year brought 422,955 visitors or two- 
thirds as many as came all last year has been 
stopped. 

In front of the White House the bed of white 


‘ phlox has faded; soon it will be cut to make way 


for a second crop. But around the central foun- 
tain the pink petunias still are vivid. 

On both the east and west terraces the boxes of 
red geraniums are more resplendent than ever. The 
two great magnolias near the rear portico have 
finished blossoming, but the pink “fuzz” of the 
gnarled old acacia near the Executive Offices con- 
tinues to bring exclamations of appreciation from 
the tourists. 

Tea rose bushes in the south grounds bear a suc- 
cession of showy flowers, and the south portico is 
fragrant with the perfume of honeysuckle. In the 
flower beds may be found pink, red and yellow zin- 
nias, begonias, irises, delphinium, gladiolus, cannas, 
forget-me-not and many other flowers. 

In the four fountains there is a bright display of 
red, yellow, light pink, and white water lilies. At 
the foot of the lily pads in the east entrance foun- 
tain dart 18 large gold fish. It is late July and the 
White House Summer flowers are at their best, even 
though sightseers are temporarily barred from the 
mansion and the President is away. 

GLENN NIXon. 

(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 








The Federal Government 
And the Public Utilities 


By BASIL MANLY 

Vice Chairman, Federal Power Commission 

HATEVER may be the ultimate effects of the 

highly controverted sections of the Holding 
Company Act, this law in its entirety is now before 
the Federal courts in the Electric Bond and Share 
case. Those who have confidence in the integrity 
of our courts and their regard for the protection of 
property rights may be assured, it would seem, that 
this legislation will not be made effective unless the 
court finds that it will not destroy any property 
rights or interests or endanger any corporate struc- 
ture which is functioning within the limits pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. 

In addition to its legislative program for regula- 
tion and control of holding companies and inter- 
state utilities, the present Administration has so 
shaped its public works program as to contribute 
materially to the achievement of its avowed ob- 
jective of assuring cheap and abundant power for 
all the people.... 

If all that has been said by the spokesmen for the 
utilities as to the baneful effects of the Administra- 
tion’s power policies were true, you might reason- 
ably expect to find that the private utilities were 
on the verge of bankruptcy, that their stocks and 
bonds were selling for only a fraction of their true 
investment value, and that those companies operat- 
ing in the vicinity of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority were about to go out of business. 

But what are the facts? When we disregard 
propaganda and look at the actual cold figures of 
the industry, we find that during the week ending 
June 27, 1936, the electric power output of the 
nation’s utilities reached an all-time record output 
of 2,029,639,000 kilowatt hours, that the output of 
the year 1935 was more than two billion kilowatt 
hours above that of 1929 and will certainly be ex- 
ceeded by the year 1936 by a substantial margin. 

This phemomenal increase in the use of electric 
energy is in large measure a result of the decreases 
mm raves for all classes of electric service during 
une past three years.... 

Superficially, it might be expected that these na- 
tion-wide rate reductions would have worked a 
great hardship on the electric utilities. But they 
have in fact been largely, if not entirely, offset by 
two powerful counterbalancing influences. 

The first is the increase in average use per cus- 
tomer that almost invariably follows electric rate 
reductions. Taking the country as a whole, average 
use per residential consumer advanced from 611 
kilowatt hours in 1932 to 673 in 1935, according to 
the industry’s figures. It is interesting to note at 
this point that some of the greatest advances in the 
use of electricity have been registered by those com- 
panis—Tennessee Electric Power, Alabama Power 
and Georgia Power—that operate in close proximity 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority. .. . 
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The second influence, offsetting the effect of rate 
reductions, is the tremendous saving that has been 
secured by the utilities through refunding their 
bonds, notes and debentures at the low interest rates 
which are now effective. During the 17 months 
from January 1, 1935 to May 31, 1936, the public 
utility holding and operating companies issued and 
sold a total of $1,720,536,000 in new securities.... 

So much for the bonds of the utilities; how about 
their common stocks? ... The propaganda against 
the Public Utility Act, as constituting a “death sen- 
tence” for all holding companies, continued with 
increasing vigor throughout the Summer of 1935, 
but the trend of the market shows clearly that, after 
they had had an opportunity to study the actual 
provisions’ of the proposed law, investors disre- 
garded this propaganda and bought at rapidly ad- 
vancing prices. 

From the low point of 86 in March, 1935, thehold- 
ing company index rose steadily to 107 in April, 118 in 
May, 126 in June, 132 in July, and to 163 in August 
when the Act was passed and signed by the President. 

After its passage the advance continued and in 
May 1936 the holding company index stood at 190, 
approximately the level it had reached in 1923, 
when Warren G. Harding was President and no leg- 
islation affecting the utilities had even been thought 
of.—(From an address before the University of Vir- 
ginia Insitute of Public Affairs, Charlottesville, Va., 
July 15.) 
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Ever-normal Granary Plan 
Plus Insurance on Crops 


By HENRY A, WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


‘WO years ago before the 1934 drought had be- 
come acute, I suggested that the ever-normal 
granary plan receive thoughtful attention in an ef- 
fort to make the principle of preparedness appli- 
cable to present-day conditions in America... . If 
that principle can be linked with the other general 
principle of crop insurance and the combination 
made to work, then disastrous effect of droughts 
and surpluses will be reduced to a fortunate mini- 
mum and American agriculture will have made an- 
other important step forward. 

Private business concerns have never found it 
feasible to enter the general crop insurance field, 
because of the lack of adequate data, high selling 
costs, and other factors. As a result, farmers have 
been unable to purchase insurance for their busi- 
ness comparable to that enjoyed by most other 
business. 

This means that, as in the case of bank deposit 
insurance, the task is one which, if undertaken at 
all, will have to be undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Either part of the combination of crop insurance 
and storage of reserves for emergencies hold suf- 
ficient promise to justify careful examination. I 
believe that, if attempted, it should apply at first 
only to one or two commodities, possibly wheat and 
corn, for experimentation. 

To this end we have recently been engaged in 
making a study of the cost or all-risk crop insurance 
in order to determine as far as possible an actuarial 
basis for such insurance on wheat... . 

One method that was studied for distributing the 
cost of indemnities for insurance provided inter- 
esting possibilities. That method is to collect the 
premiums—which might be paid in grain—only in 
years of excess production rather than to collect 
them every year. 

In most of the hard Winter wheat and Spring 
wheat counties where studies were made, premiums 
ranging in amount from one-third to two-thirds 
of the excess yield above normal, if paid only in 
years of good yields, would have covered the cost 
of insurance up to 75 per cent of the average yield 
in poor crop years. 

Such a plan would assess the costs only against 
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those years in which there was a surplus production 
and, assuming that no decline in prices occurred 
in such years, the burden should be relatively 
lighter. The fact that a part of the surplus pro- 
duction is taken off the market would tend to pre- 
vent a weakening of the prices. 

This plan, if adopted on a national scale, would 
really become the ever-normal granary plan, with 
crop insurance requirements serving as an auto- 
matic regulator. In years of surplus a part of the 
crop would be drawn off the market and put into 
storage and such amounts would be definitely fixed, 
being based on predetermined rates necessary to 
indemnify losses in bad crop years. In year of crop 
failures the grain would be released and the amount 
would be automatically determined by the indenmi- 
ties to be paid. The accumulated reserves of grain 
would automatically go to those who needed it most, 
those whose income had been dstroyed.... 

Such a plan would be in effect an insurance pool 
in the form of wheat. By using a commodity 
plan exclusively the problems of price hazard and 
price insurance would be removed from the 
picture.... 

If crop insurance can assist a farmer in main- 
taining himself it will become one of the corner- 
stones of our national farm policy as it is gradually 
emerging.—(From an address before the Interna- 
tional Baby Chick Association at Kansas City, Mo., 





July 22.) 


Security For the Aged: 
Comparison of Three Plans 


By FRANK BANE 
Executive Director, Social Security Board 


HE enactment of the Federal Social Security Act, 
insuring Federal cooperation on a continuing 
basis with the States in financing certain of 
their welfare activities, has focused attention upon 
public-welfare organization and administration 
throughout the country. ... 

The most extensive and far-reaching activity 
established in the Federal Social Security Act has 
to do with security for our aged. Much discussion 
has taken place ... with respect to this problem, 
and the present Social Security Act has been criti- 
cized as inadequate on the one hand, and too ex- 
tensive on the other. Particularly has that section 
of the act setting up the system of Federal Old- 
Age Benefits been criticized because of provisions 
having to do with financing or with administration. 

Leaving aside the details of the act, however— 
banishing for the moment the actuaries and the 
accountants, the lawyers and the technicians—is 
not the question really what do we want in America 
as a social security program, particularly insofar 
as it affects our aged citizens? 

There are three alternatives under discussion by 
different groups in this country: 

First, a straight assistance or relief plan under 
which aged persons would receive payments if in 
need and in proportion to their need. This is in ef- 
fect an extension of the same system which we have 
had for years. It is a system based upon principles 
outlined in the old English Poor Law of 1601. 

Second, a flat-rate grautuity without reference to 
need. This proposal has attained some support in 
this country. The economists, however, question its 
feasibility, and many sociologists question is justice. 

The third plan is to apply a principle similar to 
that with which we are familiar in the field of in- 
surance—to establish a system of benefits based on 
earnings in industrial and commercial employments 
with regular monthly payments to retired workers 
available not upon the basis of a means test, but 
as a matter of right because of past earnings. 

The Social Security Act provides Federal aid to 
States for assistance to those who are now in need, 
upon a mean-test basis; it provides also for a sys- 
tem which will enable the wage earners of this 
country to acquire for themselves monthly retire- 
ment benefits without the necessity of applying for 
assistance based on their evidence of poverty. 

The major question is, shall we maintain such a 
system, which has been established by the provisions 
of the old-age benefits system in the Social Security 
Act, or shall we be content with a system which re- 
quires that a person be destitute to receive benefits 
and receive them only on a subsistence level?— 
(From and address at the University of Virginia In- 
Stitute of Public Affairs, Charlottesville, Va., July 18.) 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
by executive order has made 


all future appointments of 
Presidential postmasters sub- 
ject to merit selection by 


the Civil Service Commission. 


Hertofore all these officers, almost 


14.000 of them, have been under 
political patronge 
Similar orders have been issued, 


affecting large groups of employes, 
in a long line of administrations. 
The packground harks back to the 
earliest days of the Government. 


President John Adams in 1797- 
1801 started the spoils system on 
the way. He filled the administra- 


tion offices with members of his own 
party, the Federalists. 

President Jefferson, in 1801-1809, 
removed Federalists to make way for 
his fellow-Democrats. He originated 
the expression that vacancies “by 
death are few; by resignation none.” 


SPOILS TO THE VICTOR 

President Monroe, in 1820, signed 
the Four Year Tenure of Office Act. 
It established a regular system of 
turnovers in office every four years, 
the same fixed term that still ap- 
plies to postmasters. 

President Jackson in 1829-37 ap- 
plied with vigor the principle of rota- 
tion in office of the subordinate offi- 
cers of the Government and the 
distribution of offices to political 
aides as spoils of the campaign. 

In President Fillmore’s administra- 
tion, 1850-53, Congress classified 
salaries of clerks in the Treasury, 
War, Interior, Post Office and State 
Departments 

President Pierce in 1855 directed 
examinations to test the efficiency 
of candidates for subordinate posts 
in the Government. 

President Grant in 1870 ordered 
all appointments in the Federal civil 
service to be made after “open com- 
petition.” 


FIRST CIVIL SERVICE ..CT 

President Arthur in 1883 signed 
the first civil service law. Aimed at 
the spoils system that had been 
growing up increasingly for years, 
it created the present Civil Service 
Commission. President Arthur issued 
the first rules providing for classi- 
fied service for the Departmental 
service, customs service and postal 
service under that law. More than 
15,000 positions were included in the 
classified civil service. 

President Cleveland in his first 
term, 1885-89, prescribed a uniform 
classification of the classified civil 
Service, and made the first classifi- 
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President Extends Civil Service Tests—Story of Patronage in 


American 


cation, by executive order, of posi- 
tions outside Washington. There 
were 11,757 additions to the classi- 
fied service, or 7,259 besides what 
the Commission called normal 
growth of Government. The Rail- 
way Mail Service was classified, cov- 
ering 5,320 positions, effective March 
15, 1889. 

President Benjamin Harrison, tak- 
ing office March 4, 1889, extended 
the effective date of this mail serv- 
ice classification to May 1 and mean- 
time removed from office 2,300 of the 
5,320 employes, suspending the civil 
service rules and filling their places 
without examination. Total addi- 
tions to classified serice were 10,- 
535, including 1,800 as “normal 
growth.” 

President Cleveland in his second 
term, 1893-97, included the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and about 
4,000 positions in Internal Revenue 
in the classified service. Of 49,000 
positions altogether added to the 
classified service, the Commission 
says 6,600 were normal growth. 


INCREASES UNDER M’KINLEY 

President McKinley, 1897-1901, in 
the Spanish War period, withdrew 
385 places from the classified serv- 
ice, mostly, however, by abolishing 
the offices. Because of the war, 
classified positions grew by 19,000, 
all but 3,000 of which were listed by 
the Commission as normal growth. 
Thirteen hundred temporary posi- 
tions were made permanent. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, 
1901-05, a former Civil Service Com- 
missioner, made the first extension 
of the civil service to fourth-class 
postmasters, affecting 15,000 of 
them. He broadened the definition 
of classified service to include all 
officers and employes in the execu- 
tive civil service except laborers and 
those subject to Senate confirma- 
tion. The classified service exten- 
sions totaled 128,735, of which more 
than 93,000 are attributed by the 
Commission to normal growth of the 
Government. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S RECORD 
President Taft, 1909-13, blanketed 
36,000 more _ fourth-class_post- 
masters, 2,229 assistant postmasters, 
1,344 post office clerks and many 
others into the classified service. 
Sixteen thousand were swept into it 
by executive order but taken out 
again under an opinion of the At- 
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When “Beth” takes a holiday, with Dicta- 
phone on the job, her boss doesn't have 
to limp around on mental crutches until 
she returns. For Dictaphone brings com- 
plete independence of other people's time 
and convenience. Letters, instructions, 
notes of things to do, record of incoming 
instructions —down they go on wax, 
pronto. Any one of your secretarial staff 
can “read” any dictaror’s ‘notes’ —thanks 
to life-like Nuphonic reproduction of 
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this most modern of dictating machines. 

There's a big story behind the Trend 
to Dictaphone. A year-round story of ex- 
ecutives with doubled ability to get 
things done. Read the booklet, ‘What's 
An Office Anyway?” Get a working 
Dictaphone demonstration in your own 
office during these next few weeks, when 
the staff is reduced, but the work must 
be done just the same. Send the coupon 
below today. 
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POSTMASTERS AND POLITICS: THE MERIT SYSTEM 


Public Life Since Early Times 


torney General. Of 65,000 exten- 
sions, about one-tenth are attributed 


to normal growth of the Govern- 
ment. 
President Wilson, 1913-21, in the 


World War period, had new agencies 
created, some exempt from civil 
service. About 169,000 places were 
added to the classified service, all 
but about 5,000 “normal growth.” 
Four thousand places were exempted 
by legislation and executive orders. 

President Harding, 1921-23, 
executive order removed many. He 
extended the classified service to 
hundreds of miscellaneous offices. 
During his administration 2,000 
offices were classified by legislation 
and by executive order. 


UNDER COOLIDGE AND HOOVER 

President Coolidge, 1923-29, ex- 
tended the classified service to sev- 
eral thousand persons, including 
2,000 appointed during the World 
War without regard to the merit 
system. By Congress action and ex- 
ecutive orders more than 20,000 posi- 
tions were added to the classified 
service. 

President Hoover, 1929-33, cov- 
ered into the classified service 339 
employes of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 234 in the 


by 


and several 
He withdrew from 
111 positions 
by Congressional ac- 
wth of government 
the classified 
d by more than 35,- 


Department Justice 
hundred oth« 
the 
But altogethe: 
tion, normal ¢ 
and executive 
service incre: 
000 positions 


AND UNDER ROOSEVELT 
President Roosevelt, assuming 
office in 1933, found a total execu- 
tive civil service of 572,000 positions, 
of which 467,000 were in the classi- 


classified service 


rders 


fied competitive service. 
Today there are approximately 
817,856 positions. The proportion 


of the classified service will not be 
made public until this week. But 
the Civil Service Commission is au- 
thority for the statement that there 
was an increase of 90,000 positions 


outside the competitive service 
within a single year 
It has been said that 250,000 


places have been added to the Fed- 
eral payroll and sixteen or more 
emergency agencies have been cov- 
ered into the competitive service. 

Governor Landon, Republican 
nominee for President, approved 
President Roosevelt’s executive or- 
der last week. 


“I am glad to see that the Presi- 
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dent has issued his order about a 
merit system,” said he. “Now that 
he has made such a good start, I 


hope he will extend it to the Works 
Progress Administration, where a 
merit system is needed more than 
anywhere else in the Government.” 

“The order is distinctly in the in- 
terests of the merit system,” an- 
nounced the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. “It goes far beyond any pre- 
vious one in applying the principles 
of the merit system to these ap- 
pointments. One feature is that only 
one examination may be held for an 
office, unless no eligibles are secured 
from the first examination, or unless 
the eligibles resulting from an ex- 
amination are found by the Civil 
Service Commission to be deficient 
as to character or residence. 

“Under preceding orders as far 
back as the administration of Presi- 
dent Coolidge the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had final decision with respect to 
the residence of eligibles certified by 
the Commission. The executive or- 
der of May 1, 1929, issued by Presi- 
dent Hoover, also placed final deci- 
sion as to character in the Postmas- 
ter General. Only the highest eligi- 
ble now is to be certified for appoint- 
ment unless the Commission finds 
his character or residence disquali- 
fies him for appointment.” 

The latest executive order applies 
to 1,107 first class postmasters, 3,154 
second class and 9,569 third class 
postmasters. It is an extension of 
the merit system in place of patron- 
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Civil Service Commission, the execu- 
tive order goes as far as possible 
under existing law. 

The Commission, not the Post- 
master General, hereafter passes on 
character and residence qualifica- 
tions and only the highest eligible 

The full classified service would in the examinations, instead of a 
involve continuance in office inde- choice of three eligibles, is recom- 
finitely on good behavior with other mended to the Postmaster General 
requirements but, according to the ' and the President. 


age, (not the full classified competi- 
tive service), to these Presidential 
postmasters. Present incumbents 
complete their terms without exami- 
nations and the old rule of Senate 
confirmation and four-year terms 
continues. 
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@ Find out about bargain round-trip tickets to Pacific North- 
west via Glacier National Park—and get greatest vacation 
value. Take advantage of very low summer fares. Go Great 
Northern, on the air-conditioned Empire Builder—and stop 
off for new low-cost prepaid tours of 1, 2 or 3 days in Glacier 
Park. (3 day tour includes Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton 
Lakes Park, Canada.) 250 lakes! 60 glaciers! Countless water- 
falls and multi-colored mountain peaks! Continue toSpokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, Victoria. Go north to 
3 Alaska, or south to California. Return by any direct route—no 
extra cost. Get copy of Great Northern’s “Vacation Preview.” 





& ASK MR. WHITLOCK—Get all the information you need to plan a wonderful 
western trip this summer from Mr. E. H. Whitlock, General Agent, Great 
Northern Railway, 303 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. His tele- 
phone number, National 1345. Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 
literature and itineraries. Ask him about bargains in all-expense trips. 

















































































































greens worker, without aid, without hose, will water 18 fairways and 18 greens! This is an amazing phase of modern golf 
course maintenance made possible by engineering skill and good pipe. ¢ First came steel and a better pipe for nearly every 
piping requirement —then came COP-R-LOY, the metal, and COP-R-LOY Pipe to render full and satisfactory service underground 
— buried in the earth of golf courses, parks, cemeteries and spacious lawns—a tough job for any kind of pipe. Genuine Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY Pipe, black and galvanized, is used by leading irrigation engineers, likewise by makers of sprinkler systems 
for fire protection. It has proved its worth in many special fields in addition to that of heating, plumbing and air condition- 
ing. It is sold by leading pipe distributors. It’s good pipe. It’s Wheeling Steel. e Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 
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Sprinkler systems for lawns and gardens are made 
of COP-R-LOY Pipe. It’s Wheeling Steel. 






©1936, Wheeling Steel Corporation 


@ SCORCHING sun—rainless days—thousands of feet treading the turf. But no cause for worry. Tonight, as last night, one 
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A COP-R-LOY system for the greenhouse is econom- 
ical. It's Wheeling Steel. 





Leading manufacturers of sprinkling systems for extensive 
turf areas use COP-R-LOY Pipe. It's Wheeling Steel. 

















ite 
A COP-R-LOY irrigation system for a large truck 
sarden. It’s Wheeling Steel. 
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Gov. Landon Sounds 
G. O. P. Battle Cry 


MID bursting rockets, blaring 
bands and tumultuous cheers of a 
crowd of a hundred thousand persons, 
Gov. Alfred M. Landon last week at 
Topeka accepted the Republican 
presidential nomination and outlined 
his creed as a “practical progressive.” 


The ceremonies in front of the Kansas capitol, 
preceded during the day by a- procession and 
pageantry exemplifying the American pioneer spirit, 
was the big opening scene in The Republican cam- 
paign drama to which party leaders and rank-and- 
file citizens ever since the Cleveland convention 
had been looking forward, to enable them to form 
a better estimate of the standard-bearer and his 
views on the issues. 

The huge throng on the State house lawn and 
millions of others listening in on the radio heard 
the Kansas Governor indict the New Deal for hav- 
ing “discredited” many liberal objectives by “care- 
less thinking, unworkable laws and incompetent 
administration.” They heard him give pledges for 
economy, a “workable” social security system, war- 
fare on monopoly, a farm policy with temporary 
payment of limited benefits, recognition of labor’s 
right to organize, cooperation in international af- 
fairs to preserve peace, and maintenance of a con- 
stitutional balance of powers between Federal and 
State governments. (Governor Landon’s address 
in full text is published on Page 8.) 


OLD-FASHIONED VIRTUES PRAISED 

In announcing the nomination, Representative 
Bertrand Snell of New York, who was permanent 
chairman of the national convention, saluted the 
Governor as a man possessing “the ancient virtues 
of administrative integrity, official honesty and 
full public responsibility.” 

“Here and now,” Mr. Snell declared, “this Na- 
tion turns its back forever upon broken pledges and 
hollow oaths.” 

Mr. Snell was presented to the crowd in a brief 
speech by John D. M. Hamilton, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 

Chairman Hamilton arrived for the Topeka cere- 
monies after a swift four-days’ organization and 
scouting tour in New England. ‘That section is 
Safely Republican, he said, and “New York is no 
longer doubtful.” Pennsylvania will be close, but 
he is confident Republicans will carry it. 


SUPPORT FROM JEFFERSONIANS 

During his tour he had conferences’ with 
several Jeffersonian. Democrats, including former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith. Though he failed to 
gain promises from Governor Smith to stump for 
Landon, the Republican chief stated after his visit 
he was satisfied that “through one medium or an- 
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ALL DRESSED UP 
The notification ceremony at which Governor Landon 
made his acceptance speech brought a festive touch 
to Topeka’s thoroughfare. Photo shows mammoth 
likeness of the Republican presidential candidate on 
one of Topeka’s business buildings. The lamp posts 
were draped with American flags and decorated with 
giant sunflowers. 





other Al Smith will make his views known to the 
country.” Such prominent Democrats as Bain- 
bridge Colby, Col. Henry Breckinridge, both of- 
ficials in the Wilson Administration, former Gov- 
ernor Joseph B. Ely of MasSachusetts and former 
Senator William Cabell Bruce of Maryland have 
declared for Landon. 

Former Representative Fred S. Purnell of Attia, 
Ind., was appointed last week to head the Republi- 
can National Committee’s speaking bureau. A ten- 
tative list of 600 speakers has been prepared. 
Among prominent Republicans announced as hav- 
ing accepted speaking engagements are Col. Thev- 
dore Roosevelt, former Gov. Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois and Mrs. Ruth Hanna Simms of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


MOVIES IN THE CAMPAIGN 

The itinerary of Governor Landon’s first speaking 
tour has not been fully determined, but will take 
him into the East, Mr. Hamilton said. 

Extensive use of sound movies in the campaign 
is being planned. A fleet of trucks is being as- 
sembled, equipped as rolling'projector booths, ana 
they soon will take to the highways. 

“We hope,” said A. K. Barta in outlining the plan, 
“to have some movies of Governor Landon’s home 
life, some scenes from the Republican convention, 
and some of the boondoggling projects like the 
Florida ship canal and Passamaquoddy.” 

Facts and Opinions, the weekly Republican clip- 
sheet, has moved its publishing base from Wash- 
ington to Chicago headquarters and appears in a 
new format. In its current issue it particularly at- 
tacks New Deal farm policies, with criticism of re- 
Stricted production in relation to the drought, to 
increased food importations and to rising food 
prices. 

In a statement on New Deal costs, issued by the 
Republican Congressional Committee, Representa- 
tive Chester C. Bolton, its chairman, last week as- 
serted that appropriations of $39,000,000,000 by 


Congress since March, 1933, mean that “the present 
Administration is spending at the rate of $10,000 
per minute.” 
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TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 








NEw alignments, new predictions, new bursts of temper, and new 

campaign tactics are evidenced as the presidential band-wagons shift 
Spotlighted are (left photo) Emil Hurja, aide to Postmaster 
General Farley, off on a political “mapping” trip; Dr. Francis Townsend, 
the Rev. Gerald Smith and Father Charles Coughlin (center photo, left 


into high. 


CROSS-CURRENTS IN THE POLITICAL WHIRLPOOL 
to right), at the close of the Townsend convention, discover they have 
one thing in common—a dislike for the New Deal, while Representative 
William Lemke (right photo), presidential candidate for the Union 
party, steps aboard an airplane for a political trip and finds his traveling 
companion is none other than Mr. Hurja. 








——Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 





+ The Minor Political Parties: Their Possible Strength at Polls + 


[F THE election were held today 

the “protest vote” polled against 
the two major parties would aggre- 
gate about 2,460,000 votes, or 5.6 of 
the total. 


This is the conclusion revealed by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion in a copyrighted syndi- 
cate article and tabulations this week, based on a 
comprehensive cross-section pol) of opinion show- 
ing the strength of the “third parties.” 

The total “protest vote” against the two old 
parties is thus shown to be now twice what it was 
four years ago, when only 1,232,824 votes were cast 
outside the Democratic and Republican columns. 

But indications are that the minor parties will 
command considerably more than two and a half 
million votes by November. For “the important 
fact about the third party movement today is that 
it is rapidly gaining momentum,” writes Dr. George 
Gallup, Institute of Public Opinion director. 

Previous Institute polls showed that since Mr. 
Roosevelt's election, the “protest vote” sentiment 
outside the old parties reached its peak, 10 per 
cent of the total, in August, 1935. Its rise was co- 
incident with growing strength of the leadership 
of Senator Huey Long of Louisiana. 

Then the assassin’s bullet removed this vigorous 
critic of the New Deal from the political stage. 
Since his death there was a steady decline in 
“third” party sentiment till it fell to a low of only 
2.5 per cent in June of this year. 

With birth of the new Union party, the 
trend reversed and began sharply rising again. 
And at the same time the Lemke-O’Brien move- 
ment began absorbing voters from the left, the 
Landon nomination started draining them away 
from the New Deal at the other side of the political 
picture, till an Institute poll published earlier this 
month indicated a probable slight majority for the 
Landon-Knox ticket in the electoral college, though 
the popular vote, as between the two major parties, 
was shown to be divided 51.8 per cent for Roosevelt 
and 48.2 per cent for Landon. 

At present, the Institute poll shows, the Lemke 
Union party can command about 2.6 per cent of 
the popular vote and the Socialist party about 1.5 
per cent, with an additional 1.5 per cent divided 
among the remaining “third” parties, including the 
Communists and the Prohibitionists. 


LEMKE TICKET LEADS MINORS 

Growing popularity of the Lemke ticket is the 
most marked phenomenon among the minor 
parties, according to this poll. The Lemke move- 
ment is drawing most heavily from the Democrats. 
About 70 per cent of those who will vote the Union 
party ticket this Fall voted the Democratic ticket 
in 1932, it is revealed, while only 9 per cent of 
them cast their ballots for the Republican slate 
four years ago. The Union party promises to draw 
about 4 per cent of its strength from the Socialists 
and the remainder from “first voters” and others 
who failed to vote in 1932. 

The liberal and radical parties as a group are 
shown to be luring away far more voters from the 
Democrats than from the Republicans. Thus for 
every one former Republican voter who will vote 
a third party ticket this year, five 1932 Democratic 


The Montana Primaries 


OTH of Montana’s two Congressmen aspired to 

higher office this year. Representative Joseph 
P. Monaghan,-of the first district, wanted to be 
Senator. Representative Roy E. Ayers, of the 
second district, wanted to be Governor. One found 
disappointment, the other encouragement when 
Montana Democrats marched to the polls to mark 
their primary ballots last week. 

Senator James E. Murray, elected to the Senate in 
1934 to succeed the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh, 
won renomination over Congressman Monaghan 
and two State Supreme Court justices who also 
entered the race. But Governor Elmer Holt lost 
by a close vote to Congressman Ayers in the party 
primary contest for Governor, in which there were 
four contestants. 

T. O. Larson, a stockman, was victor in a four- 
cornered fight for the Republican Senatorial nomi- 
nation, while Frank A. Hazelbaker, another stock- 


man, won the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor. 
Ten Democrats and six Republicans were en- 


tered in contests for the two Congress seats. 


+ voters would now go over into the 

















“third” parties. 

The Lemke-O'Brien ticket is going to poll its big- 
gest vote in Congressman Lemke'’s home State, 
North Dakota, where apparently about 18 per cent 
of the whole electorate are for him. Nine and a 
half per cent of South Dakota voters have Lemke 
leanings, and other States in which he is likely to 
get from 7 down to 4 per cent of the vote are, in the 
order of Union party strength, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, Iowa and Arizona. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SOCIALISTS 

In no section, it appears, can the Socialists, with 
Norman Thomas as their standard-bearer, hope 
for much more than 2 per cent of the totals. The 
Socialist proportion of 2 per cent obtains in the 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States, with lesser 
ratios elsewhere. Thomas strength is shown to be 
weakest in the East Central and Southern States. 
Gallup poll indications are for a Socialist total of 
approximately 660,000 votes, which is a falling off 
of about a quarter from the 884,781 votes polled by 
Mr. Thomas in 1932. 

In 1932, as compared with the Democratic vote 
of 22,821,857 and the Republican vote of 15,761,841, 
the minor parties finished as follows: Socialists 
(Thomas), 884,781; Communists (Foster), 102,991; 
Prohibitionists (Upshaw), 81,869; Liberty party 
(Harvey), 53,425; Socialist-Labor (Reynolds), 33,- 
276; Farmer-Labor party (Coxey), 7,309—with 69,- 
173 scattering. 

Political observers considered the Gallup poll of 
special significance and interest as indicating pos- 
sible effects in “doubtful” States where Democrats 





Withdraws the “Ugly Word” 


Father Coughlin’s Apology 
To President Roosevelt 


OR use of the term “liar”, applied to President 

Roosevelt, the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin is 
sorry and offers the President his “sincere apology.” 
The word slipped out when he spoke in “righteous 
anger” at the Townsend convention at Cleveland, 
the Detroit radio priest explains in an “open letter” 
to Mr. Roosevelt, published in the current issue of 
Social Justice, organ of Father Coughlin’s National 
Union for Social Justice. 

In his apology he says he will continue to op- 
pose Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection. In using the word 
“liar” he explains he had reference to repudiated 
and unfulfilled promises made by Mr. Roosevelt as 
a candidate in 1932. And recalling that the Presi- 
dent in May, 1935, accused New Deal farm program 
critics of “lying,” Father Coughlin writes, “the 
President of the United States has not pussyfooted 
when attacking either those with whom he is in 
disagreement or his political enemies.” 


DR. TOWNSEND'S SECOND WALK 


Dr. Francis E. Townsend, who successfully ‘took 
a walk” out of Congress investigation of the 
Townsend Plan at Washington several weeks ago, 
was less successful last week when he tried to walk 
out of a deposition hearing being held in the suit 
instituted by the Rev. Alfred J. Wright and other 
dispteased former Townsendites to force the Town- 
send movement into receivership. 

“It’s none of your business,” Dr. Townsend re- 
plied to one of the questions at the hearing. Then 
he walked out. But his automobile was overtaken 
and he was served with a warrant for contempt 
and taken back to Cleveland. 

“T am not at all displeased,” commented the im- 
perturbable doctor. “It will probably result in 
5,000 more Townsend clubs being organized the 
country over. It is all very high-handed, but since 
it is all to my advantage why should I care? 


MR. LEMKE’S CHALLENGE 

Representative William Lemke, Union party 
presidential candidate, who indorsed old-age pen- 
sions in a speech at the final session of the Town- 
send convention, last week in Washington issued a 
challenge to Messrs. Roosevelt and Landon to de- 
bate the money question with him. e 

Terming the program of the present Administra- 
tion “national lunacy,” Candidate Lemke told the 
Townsendites: 

“We no longer have representative government. 
Due to a corrupt patronage system, your Congress- 
men no longer write the laws. They are prepared 
by a brainless brain trust, no one of whom could 
have been elected to office.” 
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and Republicans have been making a close race. 
The fact that the poll shows the Democrats will 
lose eight voters to the Union party for every one 
voter thus lost by the Republicans emphasizes dis- 
advantages to the New Deal in growing strength of 
the “third” party vote. 

A present “protest vote” of two and a half mil- 
lion compares with 4,822,856 polled by the LaFol- 
lette-Wheeler ticket in 1924. In that year, how- 
ever, the Republicans won over the Democrats in 
landslide proportions of 15,725,016 to 8,385,586, so 
that nearly five million votes taken by LaFollette 
and Wheeler did not materially affect the national 
result. Present indications are that the Democratic- 
Republican division will be far closer this year, with 
greater chances for minor party followings to swing 
the balance of power in critically contested States. 


WHEN ELECTORAL COLLEGE FAILS 


If the Republicans and Democrats had made a 
close finish 12 years ago, so that neither had 
a majority in the electoral college, the LaFollette 
total might have thrown the election into the 
House of Representatives. Congressman Lemke is 
claiming his party may poll ten million or more 
votes, or enough to throw the decision into the 
House this year. 

This has happened only twice in previous Ameri- 
can history—in 1804 and 1824. When the House 
decides a Presidential election, each State casts 
one vote. Any prospect of the House being called 
upon to make the decision this year therefore 
would emphasize importance of parties gaining 
control of a majority of the State delegations in the 
popular chamber of the national legislative body. 

As to personal influence of Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send and the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, the Insti- 
tute’s tabulations indicate about 10 per cent of the 
voters might be influenced to vote for a candidate 
having Townsend indorsements and about 7 per 
cent would be influenced to favor candidates be- 
cause they had indorsement of the Detroit radio 
priest. 


STRAW VOTE ON THE FARMS 


Another straw poll receiving considerable atten- 
tion last week was that begun among farmers by 
the Farm Journal, Its first returns, from 32 States, 
indicate a division of farm sentiment of 51 per cent 
favoring Landon and 42 per cent favoring Roose- 
velt, with the remaining 7 per cent distributed 
among minor parties. 

First returns show Republicans ahead of Demo- 
crats among the farm voters in 21 of the 32 States 
polled, with the Republican proportion increased 
since the nomination of Governor Landon. 

Rural opinion was, sampled, it is explained, by 
personal calls at the homes of about 50,000 farmers. 
The Farm Journal plans to continue its poll on a 
nation-wide basis till election, sounding out the 
views of increasing numbers of rural voters. 





The Battle for Congress 


WHILE the presidentiai contest centers major at- 

tention, the battle for Congress seats, with a 
strenuous effort of Republicans to reduce the pres- 
ent heavy Democratic majority, is assuming im- 
portance this year. 

Democrats now have top-heavy majorities in both 
legislative chambers. 

In the Senate there are 68 Democrats and 23 
Republicans. There will be 34 Senate seats to be 
filled in the election this Fall. Even if the Re- 
publicans took every contest they could not hope 
to reverse the Democrats’ Senate majority, though 
they might do it by 1938. 

In the House, however, they hope to make greater 
inroads, while Democrats scout their prospects of 
doing so. Present composition of the House is: 
Democrats, 314; Republicans, 99; Progressives, 7; 
Farmer-Laborites, 3, and 12 vacancies. 

Representative Chester C. Bolton, chairman of 
the Republican Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee, is claiming that at least 75 or 80 Democratic 
Congressmen will be turned out of their jobs in No- 
vember, to be replaced by Republicans. However, 
to gain an actual majority—218 members—Republi- 
cans will have to get 119 more seats than they now 
have. 

Straight-out Congress battles between the two 
old parties this year will be complicated by incur- 
sions of third party candidates in many districts 
and the effects of indorsements or boycotts by such 
organizations as the Townsendites and Father 
Coughlin’s Union for Social Justice. 
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Democrats Discount 


Third Party Threat 


‘THE Republicans can do nothing” 

to disturb President Roosevelt’s 
positive reelection, says James A. Far- 
ley. The drought will have no ef- 
fect in altering Mr. Roosevelt's popu- 
larity in the farm belt. And third 
party movements offer an empty 
threat to Democratic victory. 


Giving these as the views of the Democratic high 
command, National Chairman Farley preserves a 
confident optimism, unruffed by any current de- 
velopments, and reiterates his claims of a bigger 
Roosevelt electoral vote this year than in 1932. 

From Mr. Farley at his press conference last 
week came derogatory comment on the Landon 
acceptance speech. It was too vague to afford “any 
definite conclusion as to what Governor Landon 
would attempt to do in the impossible event of his 
election,” he said, though he presumed the speech 
would please the Liberty League. 

Democrats are going to hold the heavy fire of 
their speaking campaign till about September 1, 
he revealed. 


ATTACK ON THE MINORS 

In attacking the Lemke candidacy and the 
Townsend movement, Charles Michelson, Demo- 
cratic publicity director, in his current weekly news- 
letter, attempts to identify inflationary features of 
their plans with “the project endorsed by Mr. Lan- 
don through his representation at the Conference 
of Governors a few years ago,” to retire the Fourth 
Liberty Loan with a currency issue. 

The Lemke movement will have so little effect on 
the election that it “will soon be forgotten,” Mr. 
Michelson asserts, and “its place in the history of 
the future will be a little foot-note in the World 
Almanac and similar publications.” 


MICHIGAN AND LOUISIANA 


Governor General Frank Murphy, of the Philip- 
pines, who was drafted by the President to run for 
Governor in Michigan, as a means, observers de- 
clared, of strengthening the national party ticket 
there, predicted at New York party headquarters 
last week that the President would carry Michigan. 
He denied that Father Coughlin’s influence would 
be very great in his home State. 

Among last week’s callers at national headquar- 
ters was Governor Richard W. Leche, of Louisiana, 
who assured Chairman Farley that the political or- 
ganization built up by the late Senator Huey Long 
“will go along with President Roosevelt 100 per 
cent.” 

Another Democratic State executive, Gov. Paul 





p —Wide World 
STAFF CONFERENCE 
Democratic chiefs meet in conference in New York 
City to iron out any campaign wrinkles that may 


have developed. Left to right, Lawrence Wood 

Robert, Jr., secretary of the Democratic National 

Committee, and Postmaster General James A. Far- 
ley, chairman of the committee. 





V. McNutt of Indiana, took to the radio to de- 
nounce what he termed the “sinister forces”, that 
are “principal sponsors” of the Landon candidacy. 

A campaign to organize foreign laguage groups 
for Mr. Roosevelt was launched last week, and placed 
in charge of a division to be headed by L. W. Rob- 
ert, Jr., secretary of the Democratic National Come 
mittee. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE TOGA 


As a nominee to succeed the late Senator Louis 
Murphy, killed in an automobile accident, Iowa 
Democrats, in State convention at Des Moines, have 
chosen Representative Guy M. Gillette of Cherokee, 
Iowa. He has served two terms in the House, from 
the Ninth Iowa district. 

In Massachusetts Democratic primaries, Gov. 
James M. Curley is to have opposition for the Sen- 
atorial nomination in the person of Mayor Robert 
E. Greenwood of Fitchburg, who tossed his hat into 
the ring last week. They are seeking the seat of 
Senator Marcus A. Coolidge (Dem.). 

Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, who vigorously 
criticized the New Deal at a recent Patrick Henry 
anniversary celebration, denied last week that this 
foreshadowed his “taking a walk” out of the party. 

“Whither would I walk?” he demanded. 

Asked regarding charges that WPA workers had 
been “regimented” against the candidacy of Sen- 
ator Thomas P. Gore, a New Deal critic, in the re- 
cent Oklahoma primaries, Chairman Farley admit- 
ted that a WPA shake-up there was contemplated 
“aS a result of that trouble.” 

“Interest them, feed them and give them lots of 
good music and they’il vote for you.” Such is the 
recipe for political victory proclaimed by Mrs. Ros- 
alie Jones Dill, who is featuring tea parties and 
musicales in her campaign for Congress from Wash- 
ington State, according to Spokane advices. Be- 
fore her marriage to former Senator Dill, she 
gained fame as a suffragist leader. Her Congress 
candidacy was launched shortly after the former 
Senator instituted a successful divorce suit. He 
charged among other grounds her alleged opposi- 
tion to the 1932 candidacy of President Roosevelt, 
but the court disallowed that feature of the com: 
plaint. 
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LABOR: MASS ORGANIZATION LEADERS 
PUSH FORWARD ON SEVERAL FRONTS 


AS CLEARLY as may be, the 
: decision now rests with the 
chiefs of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor whether there is to 
be one labor movement in Amer- 
ica or two labor movements. 


The 12 international unions form- 
ing the Committee for Industrial 
Organization had been summoned 
to appear before the Federation’s 
executive council] sitting as an in- 
formal court to pass on charges that 
the CIO had fomented insurrection. 
Trial date was set for Aug. 3, with 
suspension as the possible penalty 
and expulsion by the annual con- 
vention the probable sequel. 

Heads of the 12 unions, meeting 
in Washington, refused unanimously 
last week to appear before the ex- 
ecutive council and challenged the 
right of the council to take such 
action as was contemplated. 
INSURGENTS’ CONTENTION 

John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, who is chairman of the 
CIO, pointed out in a letter to Wil- 
liam Green, president of the Fed- 
eration, that suspension could be 
imposed only by vote of the annual 
convention. 

If the executive council insists on 
the unprecedented course of sus- 
pending the unions on its own re- 
sponsibility, the unions will be un- 
able to vote at the annual conven- 
tion next October. Mr. Lewis de- 
clared that the council's proposed 
action was intended to have the ef- 
fect of expulsion. 

Mr. Green’s defense of the execu- 
tive council’s course stressed its 
“right and power to deal with an 
emergency such as never before ex- 
isted.” 

In addition to arguing the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, Mr. Lewis made 
a spirited defense of the policy of 
the CIO—a defense which Mr. Green 
characterized as a speech for propa- 
ganda purposes. 


CIO POLICIES DEFENDED 

Said Mr. Lewis: 

“Those familiar with the recent 
courses of organized labor know how 
fundamental the issue is. They who 
dominate the council have little 
hope of, or interest in, organizing 
the millions of unorganized labor. 

“The majority of these do not fit 
into craft categories, and as to them 
the council for years has adopted a 
defeatist attitude. As to organiza- 
tion in the mass production indus- 
tries, their attitude has been wholly 
obstructionist. The development of 
these industries, with their compact 
associated management and com- 
mon labor policies, has called for an 
equivalent solidarity on the part of 
the employes. 

“To divide this labor into a multi- 
tude of jurisdictions is to make a 
travesty of collective bargaining. It 
is fair neither to employers nor em- 
ployes. It would be the source of 
wrangling, not unity; of weakness, 
not strength, and would wholly de- 
stroy the opportunity for labor to 
be a fair bargainer with manage- 
ment, or to serve as a constructive 
force in the industry upon which it 
depends. The workers themselves 
have no toleration for such a form 
of organization, and the craft un- 
ions have never penetrated these 
industrial fields.” 


IN THE STEEL FIELD 

Meanwhile, how goes the cam- 
paign for organizing the steel in- 
dustry—the enterprise which is ab- 
sorbing most of the attention of 
the industrial union group? 

Organizers declare that the first 
stage of their campaign is now prac- 
tically completed. The first stage 
is pictured as the holding of mass 
meetings and “selling” the idea of 
unionization to the workers. The 
next stage is signing up new mem- 
bers and organizing locals. The 
campaign may be extended immedi- 
ately into the steel fabrication 
industry and into the aluminum 
industry, leaders say, in response to 
xequests from workers in these fields. 

Hailed as of the greatest sig- 
nificance by the organizers was the 
alleged decision of a company 
union in the Inland Steel Company 
plant in Chicago to join the inde- 
pendent union en masse. Organizers 
claimed that all 350 members of the 
company’s employe representation 
plan had signed up. The company 
retorted that only 50 members had 
done so out of the 400 production 
workers in the plant. 
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Other claims of the organizers in- 
cluded: 

Workers are much interested in 
the campaign but fear reprisals if 
they join the union. 

Wood workers employed by steel 
companies, now affiliated with the 
Carpenters (craft) union have indi- 
cated a desire to join the industrial 
union of steel workers. 

CAMDEN STRIKE ENDS 

One of the few important strikes 
in the country was settled last week 
with divided honors. It was the 


strike in the RCA-Victor plant at | 
Camden, N. J. The issues in this | 


strike were described in the Unrrep 
States News, issue of July 6, page 4. 

Demands of the workers for wages 
and working conditions as favorable 
as those in similar factories in 
the Camden-Philadelphia area was 
granted. The original demand for 
a vertical 20 per cent increase in 
wages had been abandoned in the 
course of negotiations. 

The company agreed to bargain 
solely with the labor organization 
chosen by a majority of the em- 
ployes in an election to be con- 
ducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board on July 28. The two 
contenders are the independent in- 
dustrial union which called the 
strike on June 21 and the em- 
ployes’ committee union, favored by 
the management. The strikers’ de- 
mand that the company union 
should be disbanded was aban- 
doned. 

The company agreed not to hire 
any new employes before March of 
next year until all former employes 
had had an opportunity to return to 
their jobs. Discrimination against 
strikers was abjured. 

While the strike committee 
claimed the settlement as a clear- 
cut victory, company executives re- 
plied that the coming election will 
determine where the victory lay. 

The agreement followed a confer- 
ence in New York, in which David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, which con- 
trols the RCA-Victor Company, 


talked with John L. Lewis, negotia- 
ting for the strikers. General Hugh 


| S. Johnson, former NRA Administra- 


tor, assisted Mr. Sarnoff. 

Mr. Lewis bargained for the radio 
union despite the fact that the 
radio union is not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Federation’s executive council was 
unwilling to give it an industrial 
charter as an independent body, and 
the union was unwilling to accept 
a “second-class” membership in the 
electrical workers (craft) union, as 
Offered by the Federation. 

In the course of the strike Federa- 
tion spokesmen had urged craft- 
men to join the company union, 
which was not on strike. Mr. Green 
declared the strike “unauthorized.” 

The Camden strike was the first 
clear-cut instance in which Mr. 
Lewis showed that his industrial 
union group intends definitely to 
act for all industrial unions whether 
affiliated with the Federation or not. 
Signs point to the crystalization of 
this committee into a new labor or- 
ganization. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 











HAWAII 


IN 5 PERFECT DAYS 


Travel by the Empress of 
Japan, largest and fastest 
liner on the Pacific, or Em 
press of Canada. Round 
trip: $250 First Class, $170 
up Tourist Class. For a 
more leisurely trip take the 
Aorangi or Niagara. Round 
trip: $220 up First Class, 
$150 up Cabin Class. From 
Vancouver and Victoria. 
Details from your OWN 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. Na- 
tional 0758. 


Canadian Australasian Line 























Still America’s famous 






cracker value 


Time has not lessened the great popularity of Uneeda Biscuit. Year 
after year, it has typified the superior quality and money-saving value 
that goes into every one of National Biscuit Company’s 500 and more 
crackers and cookies. 


In order to win and keep such reputation, the company has always 
maintained the highest standards of ingredients and scientific baking 
methods. 


Modern packaging and a nation-wide system of rapid store deliver- 
ies serve to keep National Biscuit Company’s products fresh from 
ovens to the nation’s tables. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
























Tue Wuire Mountams. ., with hik- 
ing, mountain climbing, scenic roads to 
world-famous views; healthful mountain 
air, no hay fever. A Sports ProcraM 
... including sporty golf course, swim- 
ming, tennis, fishing, saddle horses. A 
SoctaL ProGRraM... offering bridge, 
afternoon tea, concerts, dancing. A 
Hote... high up a hill, away from 
main roads, set in a 200-acre birch-and- 
pine tract; excellent service, distinctive 
cuisine, modern conveniences, homelike 
atmosphere. Booklet. New Management 
‘orman Pancoast, Mer. 
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FOREST HILLS 
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Hf me ...why are they 


MILDER ...why do they 


Well, first off, all cigarettes are 
not alike . . . not by a long shot. 

Now Chesterfields . .. they are 
milder because they are made of 
mild, ripe tobaccos... both home- 
grown and Turkish. 

They age these tobaccos for two 
years to take out all harshness 
These tobaccos are not only 

blended but cross-blended . . . this 
brings out the better taste of each 
tobacco. It welds the different 
flavors into one better flavor. It 
helps to make Chesterfields taste 
better. 

When you smoke a Chesterfield 
you realize they’re not like 


others... They Satisfy. 
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Address of Gov. Alfred M. Lan- 
don, accepting the Republican 
nomination for President of the 
United States, delivered at To- 
peka, Kans., July 23, follows in 
full text: 


Mr. Members of the 


Chairman, 


Notification Committee, Ladies and 


Gentlemen: 

I accept the nomination of the Re- 
publican party for the Presidency of 
the United States. In accepting this 
leadership I pray for divine guid- 
ance to make me worthy of the 
faith and the confidence which you 
have shown in me. 

This call, coming to one whose life 
has been that of the every-day 
American is proof of that freedom 
of opportunity which belongs to the 
people under our Government. It 
carries with it both an honor and a 


responsibility. In a republic these 
cannot be separated. 
Tonight, facing this honor and 


responsibility, I hope for the gift of 
simple and straightforward speech. 
I want every man and woman in this 
nation to understand my every word, 
for I speak of issues deeply concern- 
ing us all. 

The citizen who assumes the di- 
rection of the executive branch of 
our Government takes an oath that 
he will “faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, 
and will,” to the best of his ability, 
“preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
This oath carries the obligation so 
to use executive power that it will 
fulfill the purposes for which it was 
delegated. 

No man, in common good faith to 
his fellow-citizens, may rightfully 
assume the duties of the high office 
of Chief Executive and take the oath 
that goes with the office unless he 
shall intend to keep and shall keep 
his oath inviolate. 

It is with a full understanding of 
the meaning of this oath that I ac- 
cept this nomination. 

The 1936 platform of the Repub- 
lican party has my complete adher- 
ence. It sets out the principles by 
which we can achieve the full na- 
tional life that our resources entitle 
us to enjoy. 

There is not time to lay our whole 
program before you tonight; I can 
touch only upon a few phases of it. 
The others I hope to discuss with 
you in detail as the campaign pro- 
gresses. 


TASK BEFORE THE NATION 

I intend to approach the issues 
fairly, as I see them, without rancor 
or passion. If we are to go for- 
ward permanently, it must be with a 
united nation—not with a people 
torn by appeals to prejudice and 
divided by class feeling. 

The time has come to pull to- 
gether. 

No people can make headway 
where great numbers are supported 
in idleness. There is no future on 
the relief rolls. The Jaw of this 
world is that men shall eat bread 
by the sweat of his brow. 


The whole American people want | 
to work at full time and at full pay. | 


They want homes and a chance for 
their children, reasonable security, 
and the right to live according to 
American standards. They want to 
share in a steady progress. 

We bind ourselves with a pledge 
we shall not ignore, thrust aside, 
or forget, to devote our whole en- 
ergy to bringing these things about. 


The world has tried to conquer | 


this depression by different meth- 
ods. None of them has been fully 
successful. Too frequently recovery 
has been hindered, if not defeated, 
by political considerations. 


FAILURE OF PRESENT PLANS 

Our own country has tried one 
economic theory after another. The 
present Administration asked for, 
and received, extraordinary powers 
upon the assurance that these were 
to be temporary. Most of its pro- 
posals did not follow familiar paths 
to recovery. We knew they were be- 
ing undertaken hastily and with lit- 
tle deliberation. 

But because the measures were 
supposed to be temporary, because 
everybody hoped they would prove 
successful, and because the people 
wanted the Administration to have a 
fair trial, Congress and the country 
united in support of its efforts at 
the outset. 

Now it becomes our duty to ex- 
amine the record as it stands. The 
record shows that these measures 
did not fit together into any definite 
program of recovery. Many of them 
worked at cross-purposes and de- 
feated themselves. Some developed 
into definite hindrances to recovery. 
They had the effect generally of ex- 
tending control by Washington into 
the remotest corners of the country. 
The frequent and sudden changes 
in the Administration’s policy caused 
a continual uneasiness. 

As a result, recovery has been set 
back again and again. This was not 
all of the failure. Practical pro- 
gressives have suffered the disheart- 
ening experience of seeing many 
liberal objectives discredited dur- 
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PLEDGES FOR A REPUBLICAN REGIME: MR. LANDON SPEAKS 


Pay Benefits to Farmers and Make Government the Umpire in Labor Disputes 


ing the past three years by careless 
thinking, unworkable laws and in- 
competent administration. 

The nation has not made the dur- 
able progress, either in reform or 
recovery, that we had the right to 
expect. 


REAL TEST OF RECOVERY 

For it must be remembered 
the welfare of our people is not re- 
corded on the financial pages of the 
newspapers. It cannot be measured 
in stock market prices. The real 
test is to be found in the ability of 
the average American to engage in 
business, to obtain a job, to be a 
self-supporting and a self-respecting 
member of his community. 

Judged by the things that make 
us a nation of happy families, the 
New Deal has fallen far short of 
success. The proof of is in 
the record. The record shows that 
in 1933 the primary need was jobs 
for the unemployed. The record 
shows that in 1936 the primary need 
still is jobs for the unemployed. 

The time has come to stop this 
fumbling with recovery. American 
initiative is not a commodity to be 
delivered in pound packages through 
a governmental bureau. It is a vital 
force in the life of our nation and it 
must be freed! 

The country is ripe for recovery. 
We are far behind in expenditures 
for upkeep and improvements and 
for expansion. 


WOULD RESTORE CONFIDENCE 

The total of this demand—in in- 
dustry, in new enterprises, in our 
homes and on our farms—amounts 
to billions of dollars. Once all this 
consumer demand is released the 
problem will be not where to find 
work for the workers but where to 
find workers for the work. 

One of the signs of the ending of 
past depressions was the launching 
of new business ventures, It is true 
that most of them were small. Al- 
together, however, they provided 
work for many millions of people. 

In the present depression this de- 
mand for work has not yet appeared. 
Few new ventures have been started. 
Why? Because the small business 
man, the working man who would 
like to become his own boss — the 
average American—h&: hesitated to 
Start out for himself. He lacks con- 
fidence in the soundness of Federal 
policy; he is afraid of what may 
come next. 


FEARS TO BE DISPELLED 

We must dispel his fear, restore 
his confidence and place our reli- 
ance more in the initiative, intelli- 
gence and courage of these makers 
of jobs and opportunities. That is 
why I say, in all earnestness, that 
the time has come to unshackle in- 
itiative and free the spirit of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

We must be freed from incessant 
governmental intimidation and hos- 
tility. We must be freed from ex- 
cessive expenditures and crippling 


that 


Uns 


taxation. We must be freed from 
the effects of an arbitrary and 
uncertain monetary policy. And 


through a vigorous enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws we must be freed 
from private monopolistic control. 
Once these things are done, the 
energies of the American economic 


system will remedy the ravages of | 


depression and restore full activity 
and full employment. 

Out of this depression has come 
not only the problem of recovery 
but also the equally great problem 
of caring for the unemployed until 
recovery is attained. Their relief at 
all times is a matter of plain duty. 


RELIEF TO ALL IN NEED 

We of our party pledge that this 
obligation will never be neglected. 
In extending help, however, we will 
handle the public funds as a public 
trust. We will recognize that all cit- 
izens, irrespective of color, race, 
creed or party affiliation, have an 
equal right to this protection. 

We would consider it base beyond 
words to make loyalty or service to 
party a condition upon which the 
needy unemployed might obtain 
help. Those who use public funds 
to build their political machines for- 
feit all right to political considera- 
tion from true Americans. 

Let me emphasize ‘that while we 
propose to follow a policy of econ- 
omy in Government expenditures 
those who need relief will get it. We 
will not take our economies out of 
the allotments to the unemployed. 
We will take them out of the hides 
of the political exploiters. 

The question is not—as stated by 
the Administration—how much 
money the American people are 
willing to spend for relief. The 








The address made by Presi- 
dent Roosevel¢ in acceptance of 
the Democratic nomination for 
President was printed in full 
text in the issue of June 27. 








question is how much waste the 
American people are willing to 
stand for in the administration of 
relief. 


The destruction of human values 
by depression been far 
greater than the American people 
suffered during the World War, 

When the depression began mil- 
lions of dependable men and women 
had employment They were the 
solid citizenry of America; they had 
lived honestly and had worked hard 
They had dealt fairly with the Gov- 
ernment, which, in turn, had de- 
pended upon their support. 


FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
Then they found 
prived of employment by economic 


this nas 


themselves de- 
forces over which they had no con- 
Little by 
Savings 


eP , 
trol, 


life 


little they spent their 
while vainly seek- 


ing new jobs. 

We shall undertake to aid these 
innocent victims of the depression. 

In addition, we shall amend the 
Social Security Act to make it work- 
able. We recognize that society, 
acting through government, must 
afford as large a measure of protec- 
tion as it can against involuntary 
unemployment and dependency in 
old age. We pledge that the Federal 
Government will do its proper share 
in that task. 

But it must be kept in mind that 
the security of all of us depends on 
the good management of our com- 
mon affairs. We must be able to pro- 
duce and accumulate enough to 
finance our normal progress, as well 
as to take care of ourselves and of 
those entitled to protection. 


MOUNTING TAX EVIL 

Mounting debts and increasing 
taxes constitute a threat to all of 
these aims. They absorb the funds 
that might be used to create new 
things or to reduce the cost of pres- 
ent goods. 


Taxes, both visible and invisible, | 


add to the price of everything. By 
taking more and more out of the 
family purse they leave less for the 
family security. Let us not be mis- 
led by those who tell us that others 
will be made to carry the burden for 
us. 

A simple inquiry 
and figures will show 
growing debts and taxes 
enormous that, even if we 


the facts 
that our 
are so 
tax to 


into 


the utmost limit those who are best | 
taxpayer | 
major 


able to pay, the average 
will still have to bear the 
part. 


While spending billions of dollars | 
may create a 
temporary appearance of prosperity, | 


of borrowed money 


we and our children, as taxpayers, 
have yet to pay the bill. For every 
single dollar spent we will pay back 
two dollars! 


DEBT RETARDS PROSPERITY 
Crushing debts and taxes are usu- 
ally incurred, as they are being in- 
curred today, under the guise of 
helping people—the same _ people 
who must finally pay them. They 
invariably retard prosperity and 
they sometimes lead to situations in 


which the rights of the people are | 


destroyed. This is the lesson of his- 
tory and we have seen it occur in 
the modern world. 

Our party holds nothing to be of 
more urgent importance than put- 
ting our financial house in order. 
For the good of all of us, we must 
reestablish responsibility in the 
handling of Government finances. 

We must recognize that a govern- 
ment does not have an unlimited 
supply of money to spend. 
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husband its resources just as 
as does the head of a family 
less it follows such a course it 
not afford the services which the 
people themselves expect. 


WELFARE OF THE FARMER 

No sound national policy looking 
to the national welfare will neglect 
the farmer. This is not because the 
farmer needs or wishes to be cod- 
dled, or that he asks for undue 
help. It is necessary because the 
needs of a great nation require that 
its food producers shall always 
stand upon a social and economic 
plane in keeping with the national 
importance of their service. 

The present Administration’s ef- 
forts to produce this result have not 
been successful. Payments under 
the Triple-A did help to tide farm- 
ers over a difficult period. But, 





Wide World 


| even before it was ruled out by the 

Supreme Court, the Triple-A was 

rapidly disorganizing American 

agriculture. Some of its worst ef- 
fects continue. By its policies the 

Administration has taken the Amer- 

ican farmer out of foreign markets 

and put the foreign farmer into the 

American market. The loss of mar- 

kets, both at home and abroad, far 

outweighs the value of all the bene- 
fits paid to farmers. 

Worst than this, from the stand- 
point of the public, is the fact that 
the Administration, through its pro- 
gram of scarcity, has gambled with 
the needed food and feed supplies 
of the country. It overlooked the 
fact that mother nature cannot be 
regimented. 

The time has now come when we 
must replace this futile program 

; With one that is economically and 
socially right. 

The wealth of our soil must be 
preserved. We shall establish ef- 
| fective soil conservation and ero- 
| sion control policies in connection 
with a national land use and flood- 
prevention program—and keep it all 
out of politics. 

Our farmers are entitled to all of 
the home market they can supply 
without injustice to the consumer. 
We propose a policy that protects 
them in this right. 


CASH BENEFITS TO FARMERS 

Some of our farmers, dependent 
in part upon foreign markets, suf- 
fer from disadvantages 
from world disorder. Until these 
disadvantages are 
propose to pay cash benefits in or- 
der to cushion our farm families 
against the disastrous effects of 
price fluctuations and to protect 
their standard of living. 

The American people, now as al- 
ways, are responsive to distress 
caused by disasters, such as the 
present drought. Qur platform re- 
flects that spirit. We shall fulfill its 
pledge to give every reasonable as- 
sistance to producers in areas suf- 
fering from such temporary afflic- 
tions, so that they may again get on 
a self-supporting basis. 
| Our farm program as a whole will 
be made to serve a vital national 
purpose. 

The family type of farm has long 
constituted one of the cherished 
foundations of our social strength. 
It represents human values shat we 
must not lose. Widespread owner- 
ship of moderate-sized tracts of 
land was the aim of the Republican 
Homestead Act. This conception of 
agriculture is one phase of the gen- 
eral principle that we stand for — 
preserving fr n of opportunity 
in all walks of life. 

The benefits which will 
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under our program will go no higher 
than the production level of the 
family type of farm. 

Another matter of deep concern 
is the welfare of American labor. 
The general well-being of our coun- 
try requires that labor shall have 
the position and rewards of pros- 
perity to which it is entitled. 

I firmly believe that labor has the 


right to protect this position and to | 


achieve those rewards by organiz- 
ing in labor unions. Surely the his- 
tory of labor in the United States 
has demonstrated that working con- 
ditions, wages and hours have been 
improved through self-organization. 

The right of labor to organize 
means to me the right of employes 
to join any type of union they pre- 
fer, whether it covers their plant, 
their craft or their industry. It 
means that, in the absence of a 
union contract, an employe has an 
equal right to join a union or to re- 
fuse to join a union. 

Under all circumstances, so states 
the Republican platform, employes 
are to be free from interference 


from any source, which means, asI | 


read it, entire freedom from coer- 
cion or irftimidation by the em- 
ployer, any fellow-employe or any 
other person. 

The Government must maintain 
itself in the position of an umpire: 
First, to protect the public interest, 
and, second, to act as a mediator 
between conflicting groups. One of 
the greatest problems of this coun- 
try is to develop effective methods 
of conciliation. 

Taking a dispute, after it gets into 
a tangle, and rushing it to the door- 
step of the President is a bad way 
to handle a labor situation or any 
other situation. 


IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


In international affairs also the | 


Republican party has always worked 
for the advancement of justice and 
peace. Following the early tradi- 
tion of our country, it has consist- 
ently urged the adjustment of in- 
ternational disputes in accordance 
with law, equity and justice. We 
have now again declared our con- 
tinual loyalty to this principle. 
Republican Presidents sent dele- 
gates to the Hague conferences and 
one of them took the leading part 
in the termination of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Another Republican 
President called a conference which 
for the first time produced a reduc- 
tion and limitation of arms on a 
wide scale. Still another led in se- 
curing the treaty outlawing wars. 
In purpose and achievement our 
party has a record which points the 
way to further helpful service in 
creating international understand- 


| ing, in removing the causes of war 





and in reducing and limiting arms. | 


NATION’S BASIC PRINCIPLES 


We shall take every opportunity 
to promote among the nations a 
peace based upon justice and hu- 
man rights. We shall join in no 
plan that would take from us that 
independence of judgment which 
has made the United States a power 
for good in the world. We shall 
join in no plan that might involve 
us in a war in the beginning of 
which we had no part, or that would 





build a false peace on the founda- 
tion of armed camps. 

I turn now to the basic principles 
upon which our nation is founded. 
America has always stood, and now 


stands, first of all for human rights, | 


for “the life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness” of the great Declara- 
tion. 


The prime needs of men have not | 


changed since that Declaration, 
though new means from time to 
needs. But the great safeguards 
against tyranny and _ oppression 
must not be cast away and lost. 
They must be saved that men may 
live free to pursue their happiness, 
safe from any kind of exploitation. 


NO “PERSONAL GOVERNMENT” 


One cannot face this occasion and 
the prospect flowing from it with- 
out a sobering reflection upon the 
beginnings, growth, and destiny of 
our nation. 
founded to give life to certain vital 
principles. The people embodied 
these basic principles of human 
rights in the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions. 

Thus the people themselves, of 
their own free will, set up this gov- 
ernment. And it is still the govern- 
ment of the people. Any change 


which the people want they can | 


have by following the procedure 
they themselves laid down. 

But for any official or branch of 
government to attempt such a 
change, without authority from the 
people, is to do an unwarranted and 
illegal act. It is a substitution of 
personal for constitutional govern- 
ment. If added power is needed, 


the people have set out how that | 


authority may be had from them if 
they wish to give it. 

This, in its broad essentials, is the 
basic structure of our government. 

As our economic life has become 
more complex and specialized some 
need, real or apparent, has often 
been urged as an excuse for a fur- 
ther grant of power from the peo- 


ple. They have sometimes given, 
sometimes withheld, the desired 
power. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE STATES 

There has now appeared in high 
places, however, a new and danger- 
ous impulse. This is the impulse to 
take away and lodge in the Chief 
Executive, without the people’s con- 
sent, the powers which they have 
kept in their State governments or 
which they have reserved in them- 
selves. 

In its ultimate effect upon the 
welfare of the whole people, this, 
then, is the most important question 
now before us: Shall we continue to 
delegate more and more power to 
the Chief Executive or do we desire 
to preserve the American form of 
government? Shall we continue to 
recognize that certain rights reside 
with the people, that certain powers 
are reserved for the States and that 
certain functions are delegated to 
the Federal Government? 

Now I know that many of us, at 
one time or another, have become 
dissatisfied and impatient with the 
efforts of our local and State ad- 
ministrations to solve our difficul- 
ties. 

At such times it has seemed to us 
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“Practical progressives have suffered the dishearten- 
ing experience of seeing many liberal objectives dis- 
credited during the past three years of careless thinking, 
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— 
that only a larger, more powerful 
unit of government could meet the 
need. 

For those who have followed such 
a line of reasoning I have the un- 
derstanding that comes from expe- 
ience. 

As a young man I was attracted 
to the idea of centralizing in the 
Federal Government full power to 
| correct the abuses growing out of a 
more complex social order. 

When the people rejected this al- 
ternative, I was as disappointed as 
any one. But in spite of this re- 
jection, I have lived to see many of 
those abuses substantially corrected 
by the 48 State Legislatures in their 
fields and by the Federal Govern- 
ment in its field of interstate com- 
merce. * 

More recently, as a small inde- 
pendent oil producer, I saw my in- 
dustry ask for Federal regulation 
because of a selfish exploitation of 
a natural resource, which, once 
wasted, cannot be replaced. 

When Federal regulation failed, 
the industry made progress in the 
solution of the problem by turning 
to State action, supplemented with 
interstate compacts as provided by 
the amazing foresight of the makers 
of the Constitution. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
It is not my belief that the Con- 

Stitution is above change. The peo- 

ple have the right, by the means 
\ they have prescribed, to change 
their form of Government to fit 
their wishes. If they could not do 
this, they would not be free. But 
| change must come by and through 
| the people and not by usurpation. 
Changes should come openly, after 
full and free discussion, and after 
full opportunity for the people to 
express their will. 

The Republican party, however, 
does not believe that the people 
wish to abandon the American form 
of Government. 

We propose to maintain the con- 
Stitutional balance of power between 
the States and the Federal Gov- 
| ernment. 

We propose to use the full power 
| of the Federal Government to break 
up private monopolies and to elim- 
inate private monopolistic practices. 


FREEDOM AND WORK FOR ALL 


| In other words, the Republican 
party proposes to restore and to 
maintain a free competitive system 
—a system under which, and only 
under which, can there be inde- 
pendence, equality of opportunity, 
and work for all. 

A free competitive system is nec- 
essary to a free government. Neither 
political nor civil liberty long sur- 
vives the loss of economic liberty. 
Each and all of these liberties, with 
the precious human right which 
they involve, must be preserved in- 
tact and inviolate. 


PROMISES HE MAKES 

| If I am elected Chief Executive 
of this nation I propose to restore 
our Government to an efficient as 
well as constitutional basis. 

I shall call to my aid those men 
| best qualified to conduct the public 
| business—and I mean just that. 

I shall stand back of them. 

I shall hold them responsible for 
doing their jobs. 

I shall cooperate whole-heartedly 
with Congress in an effective reor- 
ganization of the numerous govern- 
ment agencies, to get rid of those 
that are not necessary, to eliminate 
duplication, to insure better admin- 
istration, and to save the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

I hold that it is the right of our 
people to have their greatest public 
service enterprise—their Govern- 
ment—well administered. 


FAITH IN HUMAN FREEDOM 

These are some of the aims and 
proposals of a Republican adminis- 
tration that would enter office un- 
der a pledge to conduct the public 
business with honesty, frugality, 
courage and common sense. 

In common with all my country- 
men, I look forward to the America 
that is to be. 

It should be a nation in which the 
old, wrong things are going out and 
the new, right things are coming in. 

It should be a country which pro- 
duces more anr more until there is 
plenty for all, with a fair chance 
for all to earn their share. 

It should be a land in which equal 
opportunity shall prevail and spe- 
cial privilege shall have no place. 

It should be an America that shall 
bring to bear the whole of her 
great spiritual force in a common 
effort to drive the curse of war 
from the earth; an America that, 
for the sake of all mankind as well 
as ourselves, shall never lose the 
faith that human freedom is a 
practical ideal. 

It is in these aims and in these 
works that I vision the manifest 
destiny of America. Everything we 
need for their realization we can 
find, I firmly believe, within the 
principles under which this nation 
has grown to greatness. 

God grant us, one and all, the 
| strength and the wisdom to do our 
| part in bringing these things to 
| pass. 
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AS Washington struggles to 
"maintain communication 
with Spain, now torn by a class 
war, and American naval and 
merchant ships steam to Spanish 
ports to furnish asylum to refu- 
gees from the beleaguered re- 
public, speculation is heard in 
official quarters as to the long- 
range effects on this side of the 
world of the current Iberian up- 
heaval. 


Two lines of observation in this 
connection are especially interesting. 

In the first place, it is pointed out 
that those who have been clamoring 
for Uncle Sam to retire inside his 
own house, close the door and put 
up the shutters when Europe goes 
to war, are seeing an example of 
why he cannot do that with an easy 
conscience. As is the case in Spain 
today, American citizens may be 
caught unprotected in danger zones. 

In the second place, the need for 
sending men-of-war to take Amer- 
icans out of Spain at the present 
time will become an argument in 
support of a bigger and better 
American Navy in view of unsettled 
conditions in many parts of the 
world were Uncle Sam’s nationals 
may eventually need protection. 

Along this line, too, if rumors 
around State and Navy quarters may 
be relied on, the United States will 
reestablish its practice, dropped in 
1929, of maintaining two or more 
warships in European waters at all 
times. 

As to the immediate outcome of 
affairs in Spain, there is little defi- 
nite opinion. Reports are too unre- 
liable owing to the censorship and 
the many interruptions to direct 
communications. But those who are 
watching the trend of events for the 
Washington Government fear that 
the Republic is in for a period of 


anarchy. Whichever extremist group 


finally gains control, and it is ad- 
mitted that it will be either fascist 
or communist in character, will deal 


Spain Torn by Civil War—Possible Effect 


On Foreign and Naval Policies 


Of This 


violently with 
undoubtedly will retaliate 
x ** 

\ ARSHIPS ORDERED TO SPAIN. 

—That the Rightest murder of 
a government Assault Guard, and 
the retaliatory murder of a mon- 
archist leader by the Leftists a week 
earlier were destined to be preludes 
to the most critical period faced by 
little guessed by 
those in 


the opposillon which 


modern Spain was 
anyone except, perhaps, 
rebel circles. 

While it became hourly evident 
that this was more than the ordi- 
nary disturbance common to pres- 
ent-day Spain, with the rebellion 
against the Leftist government 
which had started in Spanish Mo- 
rocco under leadership of General 
Francisco Franco spreading to the 
mainland, the State Department was 
not unduly alarmed, even up until 
noon of July 21. Secretary Hull when 
questioned by newsmen declared 
that he had not even heard discus- 
sed the possibility of sending war- 
ships to that area in case American 
nationals required protection. 

By early afternoon, however, the 
dispatches that were placed on the 
Secretary’s desk were of a more 
alarming nature. In addition to 
rebel attacks from the south, 
tions of northern Spain were in a 
virtual state of siege. Danger ap- 
peared to be threatening the 1,582 
American citizens regularly resident 
in Spain as well as an unknown 
number of American tourists. 

The Secretary summoned Admiral 
William H. Standley, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Acting Secretary of 
the Navy. As a result of the con- 
ference, special orders went to two 
American warships. The destroyer 
“Oklahoma”, with the Navy train- 


sec- 








When nine thousand sheet metal contrac- 


Country 


> Squadron in the Mediterranean, 
was ordered to proceed under forced 
draft to the northern coast, while 
the new heavy cruiser, “Quincy”, 
two days out to sea on a shake- 
down trip to European waters, was 
ordered to the southern coast. Both 
were to take aboard all Americans 
wishing to leave Spain. 

Alarmed further, the State De- 
partment on July 23 requested own- 
ers of the merchant ship “Exeter”, 
then at Marseilles, to proceed to 
Barcelona to evacuate Americans 
who wished to leave before the 
“Quincy” could arrive. In addition, 
the Department accepted the Treas- 
ury’s offer of the Coast Guard cut- 
ter, “Cay ”. on a training cruise 
in European waters, and ordered it 
northern coast, for being of 
smaller draft than the “Oklahoma”, 
it could approach nearer the coastal 
towns, 

As this is written, dispatches 
grow more menacing hourly, 

x * * 
'THE BACKGROUND.—What is the 
historical back-drop against 
which the present bloody drama in 
Spain is being enacted? 

The class struggle today is but 
another variation of the conflicts 
between liberals and conservatives 
which have torn Spain for cen- 
turies 

By 1931 a revolutionary movement 
had gained such headway that con- 
stitutional concessions which the 
monarchy was willing to give were 
not sufficient to appease the work- 
ers and peasant class. Alfonso was 
forced into exile. The second Span- 
ish republic was proclaimed in April 
1931, with left republicans in con- 
trol 


REVOLUTION’S FIRST FRUITS 

A liberal constitution was set up 
and laws promulgated designed to 
power and wealth from the 
“haves” and distribute them to the 
“have nots.” The former were 
mainly the powerful landed 
grandees who owned nearly all the 
tillable soil and the Catholic Church 
with its political and economic in- 
fluence, while the latter were the 
workers and the peasants. 

Sweeping agrarian reforms were 
launched to break up the feudal 
holdings of the grandees and dis- 
tribute areas fit for cultivation to 
the miserable lower classes. Workers 
in industry were guaranteed certain 
rights, higher wages and better 
working conditions. Bonds between 


to the 


take 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
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were severed 
nationalized, 
subject to 


the churen al 
with church p1 
religious orde: 
strict laws, anc 
But the rev 
far enough to 
their group, 
the former g 
sequently, 


ate 
yperty 
made 


lutionists did not go 
tisfy the radicals in 

went too far for 
rning cl Con- 

were subject to 
strong criticism from both 
from the first. Leaders of a mon- 
archist uprising in 1932 were dealt 
with leniently, and the inability of 
the government to enforce many of 
its drastic laws found the con- 
servatives able to modify some of 
the aims of revolution The 
Cortes of 1933 showed strong gains 
for the right, leaving only a small 
majority for the left 


THE THREAT OF FASCISM 

The workers began to sense the 
trend, and revolted in October, 1934, 
against the threat of fascism. The 
government succeeded in putting 
down the uprising and those who 
had taken part were jailed. 

Sympathizers of the original rev- 
olution saw the scuttling of much 
of their progran Agrarian reform 
and Marxist poli were being 
blocked. The parties of the left 
decided to withdraw from the Cortes 
altogether. 

The February 


ass 


sides 


1eS 


1936, elections for 
the Cortes again swung the pen- 
dulum decidedly to the left, the 
tabulations showing 256 leftists, 63 
centerists, and 145 rightists. While 
the socialists and communists which 
helped to make up this popular 
front victory refused to take part in 
the cabinet, they agreed to support 
Premier Manuel Azana, the re- 
former, who was the first premier 
of the second republic in 1931, and 
his cabinet of left republican 
bourgeois. 


REVOLT OF THE REDS 

But to force the 
toward the left and 
policies, the radicals instituted a 
reign of terror against reaction— 
burned churches, attacked priests 
and nuns, seized land, and insti- 
tuted strikes The conservative 
elements called on the government 
to suppress this disorder which it 
was not willing or able to do and 
hold power. 

Two weeks ago, the _ rightists 
murdered a member of the Assault 
Guards. Shortly thereafter, follow- 
ing its “eye for an eye” policy, the 
latter took as their victim, Calvo 
Sotelo, monarchist leader in parlia- 
ment and a leader of the Blood 
Phalanxes, a kind of Fascist storm 
troop. As a result the rightist 
groups boycotted the Cortes. 

The present military uprising, in 
the words of the rebel leader, Gen- 
eral Franco, “is to suppress the in- 
fluence of Moscow jn the life of my 
country.” 


government 
communist 


education secularized. 


The government forces, on the 
contend that they are 
from a dictator- 


other hand, 
defending Spain 
Ship of Fascism. 
x * * 

T URKEY REFORTIFIES THE 

DARDANELLES. — Promptly at 
12:05 a. m. on July 21 Turkish 
troops entered the demilitarized 


zones along the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles for the first time since 
the World War. A battleship and 
four submarines anchored off shore 
and new guns were installed in old 
fortresses. 

Back of the act was the approval 
of nine powers—Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Japan, Turkey, 


Greece, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria—which a few hours earlier 
had signed a convention at Mon- 
treux, Switzerland, reestablishing 
Turkey as the armed possessor of 
the Straits, thus nullifying the 
Lausanne Treaty of 1923. Only Italy 
was absent from the conference. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 











... AND IN CONCLUSION 
1 AM HAPPY TO REPORT 
THAT, SINCE ADOPTING 
THESE TWO CITIES SERVICE 
FEATURES, OUR MAINTE- 
NANCE COSTS HAVE BEEN 
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LET THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE 
FEATURES DO THE SAME FOR YOU!.. 


As they have done for more than 5000 others 





1—PoOwER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 
seconds, the Power Prover will show you 
exactly how much gasolene and power any 
one of the vehicles in your fleet is wasting. 
Through the use of exclusive, patented tuning 


tools and precision instruments this unneces- 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 


AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover ... developed by Cities Ser- 
vice experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most. 
powerful grease gun ever built. Powerful 
enough to shoot grease through a solid block 
of wood—leaves no bare spots to develop fric- 
tion and wear. This gun was perfected to pump 


the newly developed Cities 





sary waste is immediately 
eliminated. Asa result, you 
may save up to 30% of the 
gasolene and oil you now 
use. And your fleet will 
operate far more efficiently. 





Don’t wait... start cutting your 
fleet’s operating and maintenance 
costs at once... add the savings to 
your profits. Write, wire or tele- 
phone Cities Service,60 Wall Street, 


New York, for more details. 


ServiceTrojan Lubricants... 
tenacious, shock-resisting 
greases—the finest heavy- 
duty chassis lubrication 
money can buy. 








RADIO CONCERTS... 


every Friday evening 8 P. M. (E. D. T.) 


WEAF and 45 associated N. B. C. stations 





AT BOSTON’S PARKER HOUSE. 
The chef beams over a Planked Sir- 
loin Steak @ /a Parker. Half a million 
guests each year enjoy the famous 
cuisine of the Parker House. Martin 


J. Lavin, banquet manager, points 
out: “Camels are the favorite ciga- 
rette of those who love good food. 
They are first choice at the Parker 
House, at dinners and luncheons.” 


SMALL BUT SPEEDY. Petite Mrs. Ethel 
Arnold smokes a lot—Camels, of course. 
“I smoke Camels with my meals,” says 
this tennis ace. “I find I enjoy my 
food more and digest it better too.” 


TONY MANERO, National Open 
Champ, says: “I had healthy nerves 
and good digestion as my allies. Nat- 


tors keep repeating this statement to their customers you know it 
r p rep 9g urally I would—I'’m a Camel smoker.” 


must be something more than just another sales talk. For these 
master-craftsmen have found from experience that for low-cost, 


long-lasting service it pays to use Armco Ingot Iron. @ Yes, sir, 


'e mild 
ss of Camel’s mild, 
he goodne SMNING SMMIE MENIGAN 
ACE OF MARATHON RUNNERS 
HAS BEEN RUNNING FOR 28 
YEARS. HE HAS WON 704 
PRIZES AND WAS A MEMBER 
OF 3 U.S. OLYMPIC TEAMS. 


Those who enjoy f 


there are more than nine thousand sheet metal shops today using 


and featuring proudly the fact that they use this famous rust- 


os with meals and after say: 


One of life’s most enjoyable experi- 
ences is the pleasure Camels add to 
eating. Each Camel helps to in- 
crease the flow of digestive fluids 
... alkaline digestive fluids ... so 
necessary to digestive well-being. 

Enjoy Camels. Experience the 
cheery “lift”—the sense of well- 
being that Camels bring. 

Camels do not get on your nerves 
or rasp your throat. Camels set 
you right—the whole day through! 


ripe, costlier tobacc 


retarding material. And nine thousand experts surely can’t be 


wrong. @ Armco Ingot Iron is only one of many special kinds of be , 


Uw §$ 





sheets made by Armco for the individual requirements of dif- 





ferent types of service. @ Wherever you see the famous ArMco 








triangle trade-mark on any product made of sheet metal you 
know that the material from which that product is made is of the 


best. It’s a buying secret worth knowing. 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY @ MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Producers of special analysis iron and steel sheets for the 
AND HIS FAVORITE CIGARETTE 
MIMMIE HENIGAN SAYS 
*| SMOKE CAMELS FOR 
DIGESTION'S SAKE. THEY GIVE 
ME A GRAND FEELING OF 
CONTENTMENT AND COMFORT" 


exacting requirements of the nation’s great industries. 


ARMCO 


A NAME KNOWN Cemcy TO MILLIONS 
b (4) 


“l EAT HEARTY,” says Gus 
Kramer, master carpenter. “I 
smoke Camels and enjoy my 
meals more. Camels set me right!” 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS... Turkish and 
Domestic... than any other popular brand. 


COSTLIER 
BACCOS! 


Mt ©1986, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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New Reserve Ruling 
Evokes Wide Debate 


RESS opinion on the ruling of the 

Federal Reserve Board, increasing 
by 50 per cent the reserve require- 
ments of member banks, effective 
Aug. 15, is almost equally divided. 
Almost half the commenting editors 
deem it an effective safeguard against 
inflation. But the other half view the 
action as an experiment with a po- 
litical motive that will not prevent 
credit expansion or speculation. 


Critics of the Reserve Board contend that in view 
of the present large reserves the Governors of the 
Board should have taken earlier action. Many 
consider the present order the first real test of the 
latest banking law and argue that its value is yet 
to be demonstrated. 

It is pointed out by The Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.) that while the Reserve Board “attributes 
the disturbingly high level of excess reserves ‘al- 
most entirely’ to the gold inflow from abroad and 
denies that they result from the Reserve System's 
‘easy money’ policy, this falls short of an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the problem.” 

“Certainly the Board of Governors,” asserts the 
Wall Street paper, “is not responsible for the re- 
cent great inflow of gold, but equally certain 
Europe did not ship gold to New York out of sheer 
malevolence. It was the undervalued dollar, origi- 
nally designed to return American commodity 
prices to a former and ideal level, that brought the 
gold here. 

“Either the official etiquette of Washington or 
their own kindly natures prevent the Board mem- 
bers from brutally explaining the fact that the 
Administration has been playing with fire and that 
the Board has to oil up the hook and ladder truck.” 


THE CONTROL OF CREDIT 


“The importance of the action,” in the judgment 
of the Richmond News Laeder (Dem.), “does not 
lie in the requirement itself, for that can be met 
easily and cheerfully. Rather is the act historic 
because it represents the formal entry of the Open 
Market Committee into the financial market as a 
direct force in the control of credit. ... 

“The Open Market Committee has begun opera- 
tions: How and where and when will it extend 
them? Its present action, we gladly admit, seems 
judicious. The danger always has to be faced, 
however, that the Committee will do too much— 
or too little. In nothing is the golden mean more 
difficult to maintain than in a credit policy con- 
trolled by party Government.” 

“It is clear,’ contends the Indianapolis News 
(Rep.), “that the order still leaves such a large— 
and growing—excess reserve that its immediate 
effect on credit will be negligible. Apparently the 
board’s real purpose is to show what it can do 
under the 1935 Banking Act, and to make the 
demonstration as a bid for the confidence of con- 
servative banking interests. 

“The order came right after the RFC announced 
a decrease in its interest rates. This means that 
the Administration plans to continue the easy 
credit policy. In fact,'the board has so announced. 
But the order does show that the board is keeping 
its eye on the situation, and that general criticism 
of the federal fiscal policy is having a good effect.” 

“The scheme is in large degree experimental, but 
the time has been well chosen, it would appear, for 
the initial try-out,” states the Newark, (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.). 

“If corrective action is desirable now,” argues the 
Providence Journal (Ind.), “then it was desirable 
many months ago. And the same arguments that 
the Board itself marshals in favor of its current step 
would have been just as forceful at an earlier date.” 


THREAT OF DISASTROUS BOOM 


“During the past few years,” according w the 
Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), “one of the most 
serious threats of inflation in this country has been 
the existence of $3,000,000,000 in excess bank re- 
serves, which represent a potential credit reservoir 
of $30,000,000,000. This reservoir has not been 
tapped. Nevertheless, it has been a constant men- 
ace to sound and permanent business recovery, 
threatening a gigantic credit boom whenever re- 
turning confidence would stimulate bank loans. 
The Reserve Board will reduce excess reserves to 
$1,900,000,000. 

“The remaining credit reservoir will still be enor- 
mous. The member banks, if they were minded to 
do so, could set in motion the greatest credit hoom 
in the country’s history. The Federal Reserve 
Board, however, has power to curb such expansion. 
There has never been any question of its ability to 
control a runaway boom. Only its willingness has 
been doubted.” 

“The action should strengthen confidence,” be- 
lieves the Hartford Times (Dem.), while the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Tribune (Ind.) argues that it “will set 
at rest all talk about Roosevelt being an infla- 
tionist.” 


TIME BY THE FORELOCK 


“The effectiveness of this plan of forestalling a 
wave of speculation,” in the opinion of the Roches- 
ter Times-Union (Ind.) “has yet to be put to the 
test. But this may be said: If there is such a 
danger it’s best to apply the brakes in time. Tre- 
mendous opposition arises to any attempt to ‘knock 
the props’ from under the market when many per- 
sons expect speculative gains. 

“There has been severe criticism of the slow and 
ineffective manner in which the Federal Reserve 
Board acted to check the boiling stock market of 
1928 and 1929. It did not then have the powers it 
now possesses, but even in the matter of raising the 
rediscount rate it was slow to act. 

“Evidently the present board intends to take time 
by the forelock.” 

The Kansas City Star (Ind.) offers the explana- 
tion: 

“Actually, the amount of money in excess of pres- 
ent reserve requirements still on deposit with the 
federal reserve banks is very large. What else 
might the federal reserve authorities do, supposing 
a real inflationary movement did materialize? The 
central board, of course, might still further increase 
the reserve requirements. (It has not yet ex- 
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Cartoonist Argens in The San Francisco Chronicle 
The Economy of Scarcity 


President’s order 





hausted its new power to double the percentage ex- 
isting when the 1935 act went into effect.) 

market committee, 
of the central board and five representatives of the 
district banks, might order the district banks to 
sell some of their large holdings of Government 


“Then the open 


bonds. 


“To buy these bonds, the member banks or their 
customers eventually would have to use some of the 
deposit with the district banks, 
thereby diminishing the excess reserves available for 


free funds on 


inflation.” 


PRAISE FOR BOARD'S ACTION 


“The Reserve Board's early willingness,” says the 
“to use 
powers to restrain the threat of credit inflation in- 
herent in the piling up of bank reserves, is most 
It is not too much to say that had the 
Board before 1929 been willing or able to exercise 
the powers it had at that time the boom which 
ended in that year would not have been so extreme 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


reassuring. 


(Dem.), 


nor the damage of its collapse so great. 


“The present board not only has enlarged pow- 
ers, granted it under the Roosevelt program for pre- 
venting recurrence of 1929 conditions, but it is for- 
tified by a national awareness of the danger of a 


boom fed by credit inflation.” 


consisting 


its 
postmasters.” 





=| | Merit vs. Politics 
‘In the Civil Service | 


HE President’s executive order 

putting all postmasters in classi- 
fied civil service is hailed by most 
newspaper commentators as a sub- 
stantial advance toward efficiency in 
Government service. 
nority comment on the belated na- 
ture of the action but nearly all praise 
the President for acting where a 
Congress failed to act. 


Many of the commentators on 

postmasters state 
farther than the usual civil service practice. 
this point the Washington Post (Ind.) says: 

is much that is commendable 
For example, it requires that 
when open competitive examinations are held to 
fill vacancies in first, second and third class post- 
masterships, the highest eligible applicant must be 
recommended for appointment. 
in advance of the ordinary procedure in making 
civil service appointments, which permits a choice 
among the highest three applicants.” 

It is suggested by the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin (Rep.), that “this gain for efficiency and in- 
tegrity in the Federal service encourages the hope 
that the steady advance toward the protection of 
Federal Service which had been made prior to this 
Administration may be resumed.” 

Pointing out that “fourth class postmasters are 
already under the civil service”, 
World-Telegram (Ind.) contends that a “long for- 
ward step has been taken in providing civil serv- 
ice examinations for first, second and third class 


“The question may be asked”, says the Washing- 
ton Evening Star (Ind.) “why President Roosevelt 
did not take the step before. 
legislation is preferable to executive orders, and 
the President gave Congress full 
enact the needed legislation, issuing his order only 
after the failure by Congress to act.” 

“There is something a little ironic”, it is argued 
by the Baltimore Evening Sun (Dem.), “in the fact 
that this obviously excellent move should at last 
be made by the New Deal which has smothered the 
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Birmingham Age-Herald 





This rule is a step holders. 


the New York 


News 


The answer is that 


opportunity to 


Civil Service idea under a landslide of new job- 
Of course, the New Deal has argued that 
in the emergency which it confronted it could not 
afford to lose time by selecting jobholders under 
Civil Service principles; but as the emergency grew 
less, its eagerness to apply the merit system to 
these jobs did not noticeably grow greater.” 

“Reform assuredly has been long needed, long de- 
manded and long deferred”, states the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.), with the feeling that it is 
“fine if it is what it appears to be.” 

“It is on, of those puddings that will have to be 
proved in the eating,” advises the Charlotte (N. C.) 
(Dem.) 
seem to perpetuate the status quo in which nearly 
every place is filled by a Democrat.” 

“The action would have been taken long ago,” 
thinks the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “if Mr. Roose- 
velt had really felt as deeply about the civil service 
as he had tried to make the nation believe he felt.” 

“The joker in the order”, 
Evening News (Ind.) “is that incumbent Democrats 
may be reappointed at the end of their terms if 
capable of passing a non-competitive examination. 
Experience, which 
counts heavily in Civil Service tests; 
course, assuming that there is a Democrat in the 
White House.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


“The Era of Deception” 

Sir:—I can’t tell you how much I en- 
joy reading your publication. It is a 
God’s pity that we haven’t more men 
like David Lawrence... - 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has absolute 
control over the members of the pres- 
ent rubber-stamp Congress. He pops 
his whip and they scramble to meet his 
demands. When it comes to usurpation 
of power, hypnotizing Congress and dic- 
tating his absolute will, he has Hitler, 
Stalin and Mussolini skinned a city 
block. 

I wish I had a thousand copies of 
“The Era of Deception,” in your issue 
of June 29, for distribution. If it were 
possible to place a copy of this article 
in every home in these United States, 
Roosevelt would be so deeply buried 
on election day that he would never be 
able to see the White House again. 
Jasper, Tex. E. A. HARRISON. 
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Not Alarmed by Experiments 

Sir:—I feel impelled to question your 
viewpoints expressed in “The Era of De- 
ception.” .. . 

Charges of Fascism have been made. 
Is an attempt to establish a planned 
economy along democratic lines fascis- 
tic? Is a two-major-party system with 
the secret ballot Hitlerism? Was the 
subordination of the individual to the 
State in 1917 Fascism? If this is an 
“era of deception,” what was the past? 

Then there is the matter oi the Court 
and the Constitution. Even if they were 
altered (and this is extremely unlikely 
in the face of returning prosperity) 
Demos would not necessarily suffer. 
English courts do not check government, 
Both France and Great Britain are uni- 
tary in political architecture; yet both 
are hailed as “bulwarks of democracy.” 
Centralization might not be so dan- 
gerous, after all, in this day and age 
when geographic boundaries are virtu- 
ally swept aside by modern transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Be that as it may, why worry? Ever 
since the development of political par- 
ties in the United States, the party in 


power affirmed the necessity for a 
strong central government whereas the 
one out of power affirmed just as 


Strongly for States’ rights. 
As for monopolies, I have only to re- 





fer to the fallacy of primitive economic 
competition. “Our civilization” needs it 
no longer. 

Most important of all, however, must 
come the realization that the old order 
of things is constantly evolving, and 
that the changing currents of social, eco- 
nomic and political trends cannot be 
disregarded without serious  conse- 
quences. Therefore the New Deal’s ex- 
periments have not alarmed me, as yet. 

GEORGE L. HOWEILER. 
Chesaw, Wash. 
xk *® 


For Orderly Change 

Sir:—In order to progress, we must be 
always moving towards better political, 
social, and business ethics. No one 
denies that. But the members of the 
“masses” who oppose Rooseveltism be- 
lieve that things can and must be 
changed in an orderly way. We doubt 
the soundness of changes that the in- 
stigators feel must be “put over” on us. 
It is an insult to our intelligence, and 
also shows that those who sponsor this 
or that are not clear enough themselves 
to stand honest discussion. 
Melrose, Mass. BEATRICE ABBOTT. 
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Smart and Well-Intentioned 

Sir:—I wrote a short letter for your 
July 6 issue and I am being lambasted 
by people trom Plant City, Fla., to San 
Francisco, Cal. Now dear ones, I don’t 
think Mr. Roosevelt or his wife are per- 
fect. But I do think they are the 
smartest and _ best-intentioned people 
who have occupied the White House for 
many moons, ... Why expect Roosevelt 
to please us all? Our trouble is broad 
and deep-seated. ... 

A set-up that allows one man to con- 
trol and own 1,000 acres or more while 
thousands are deprived of an oppor- 
tunity because they were born too late 
to get land at $1.25 per acre and hold 
it until it was $1.25 a square foot is not 
right. There has got to be an adjust- 
ment. Roosevelt is doing just that, and 
of course, it makes some of the joints 
squeak. W. W. BROWN. 
Davison, Mich. 

x * * 


Constitutional Bulwarks 

Sir:—The Constitution and Supreme 
Court are the only barriers which stand 
between our present democratic form of 
government and communism, and it is a 
serious state of affairs when the leaders 
of all parties desire to break down this 
one remaining line of defense. .. . 

It is no disgrace to be called a “rugged 
individualist.” It is a disgrace to sur- 
render this individualism to a govern- 
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ment for a relief job for which you must 
pay in service, votes, and eventually in 
the surrender of all individual rights. 
It is time for red-blooded A:nericans to 
stand out for their rights, and to be 
willing to lower their standard of living 
rather than sell their souls to a crowd 
of men who respect neither God nor our 
courts, WILLIAM KLONTZ. 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 
x * * 


Politics and Relief 

Sir:—I was surprised to find you did 
not know why the Government expenses 
for relief are greater this year in spite 
of the increase in business. Can it be 
that the answer must come from “a typi- 
cal prairie State,” Missouri? To quote 
our Tom Pendergast, “It’s hard to beat 
$5,000,000,000.” MARY MANNING. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

x** * 


Predicts New Deal Victory 

Sir:—Regardless of what you think, 
there are plenty of Democrats and Re- 
publican farmers and laborers to put the 
present Administration back next Fall. 
We subscribed for your paper for news 
and not for a tirade against Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. KING L. BANKS. 
Delta, Colo. 

x * *& 


Appeals to Reason Useless? 

Sir:—The United States News’ oppo- 
sition to the New Deal is much too mild 
and tolerant. Your editorials are logi- 
cal and sensible but too argumentative 
for the present situation. Appeals to 
reason in this political contest will be 
entirely useless, for the greedy, money- 
mad mobs that are everywhere yelling 
for Roosevelt are entirely irrational. 
Montevallo, Mo. JOHN L. YOUNG. 

x * * 


“Disgraceful, Unpatriotic” 

Sir:—The total wealth of this country 
has increased 150 billions of dollars un- 
der President F. D. Roosevelt. He has 
saved this country from disaster and 
brought recovery. Your writings are 
disgraceful, unpatriotic and tend to un- 
dermine our Government. F. L. BELL. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

x ** 
A Different Texas Opinion 

Sir:—I am enjoying the United States 
News very much. It gives a different 
voice and independent notion. . . . Surely 
anyone reading your pages with an open 
mind and patriotic purpose will be more 
intelligent and better qualified to vote, 
and to leave the thinking to his asso- 
ciates. R. E. CORNELIUS. 
Pecan Gap, Tex. 








The AAA in Arkansas 


Sir:—In spite of what you hear, the 
Southern farmers breathed with a sense 
of relief when the Supreme Court ended 
“controlled production.” The control 
was so unfair in this section that the 
real farmer has not been allowed even 
the meagerest living. The “credit” mer- 
chant, which is invariably the big plan- 
tation owner, has received all the money. 
He has even collected the rental checks 
of his poor tenant and through collu- 
sion with the “farm agents” or intimi- 
dation of both owner and agent these 
checks did not even pass through the 
hands of many a poor farmer. The 
farmer’s eyes are open and he will not 
rant for any more control. s. S. J. 
Hope, Ark. 


~*~ * * 


People Need Information 

Sir:—I read the United States News 
with very great interest. I wish it might 
go into the hands and be read by many 
of our so-called “Old Line Democrats” 
here in the South. .. . Our people need 
information. E. R. COOK, SR. 
Lanett, Ala. 


x * * 


Southern Race Viewpoint 

Sir:—Both Dr. Tugwell and Secretary 
Ickes (spokesmen for the President) in 
publicly discussing the race problem have 
said the Negroes were held in “peonage 
for the past 70 years, and in “economic 
bondage;” and but lately Mr. Roosevelt 
himself, addressing the race, com- 
mended them on “their aggressiveness.” 
Are such speeches calculated to main- 
tain harmony between the races? ... 

One does not have to go far back to 
learn what the “Tragic Era” was in the 
South following the War between the 
States, when an ignorant Northern con- 
ception of the “rights” of the negro tried 
to bring about “equality of the races” 
then. ... 

Are we to have another “carpet-bag” 
era? If so, there will also be another 
“Alamo.” For every Southern White, 
all classes, hold but one opinion about 
this. They know the fundamental dif- 
ferences of the two races. Burke said, 
“You cannot indict a whole people;” 
and the South stands unitedly on this 
negro equality question. ... 

It is not given—even to New Dealers— 
to change the Ethiopian’s skin. It is, 
however, possible to destroy the white 
race. If this is not a “planned” objec- 
tive of the New Dealers, it is a road 
that leads to destruction unless stopped 
at once. MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 
Florence, Ala. 
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Government Agency 
As a Super-lobby ? 


From Printers’ Ink, one of the chief jour- 
nals of the advertising profession: 


‘WHE Federal Trade Commission is never men- 

tioned as being among super-lobbyists. Yet 
during the last session of Congress the Commission 
did some good, downright lobbying which was the 
envy of those less fortunate lobbyists who nowadays 
carry on business by telephone and shun the United 
States mails and the telegraph wires. 

That the efforts of Judge Davis and his colleagues 
were not crowned with complete success should not 
detract from the admiration due their skill. They 
scored one major triumph which has merely whetted 
their appetite for success during the next session of 
Congress. 

Their outstanding success was the winning of the 
right to enforce the Robinson-Patman act. This 
has given them one more wedge into the personal 
and private affairs of large corporations. 

The Commission is, however, looking ahead eagerly 
to next year. 

And why shouldn't it? 

By the narrowest of margins the Copeland bill 
was defeated. As finally written this bill would 
have put enforcement into the hands of the Com- 
mission. 

By another narrow margin the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Trade Commission bill was beaten. This would have 
given the Commission unprecedented powers to 
snoop and pry, to go on fishing expeditions and to 
investigate all sorts of misleading acts and prac- 
tices. 


TRY AGAIN NEXT SESSION 

Advices from Washington are that both the Cope- 
land and Wheeler-Rayburn measures stand an ex- 
cellent chance of passage during the next session of 
Congress unless there is an unpredictable change in 
legislative sentiment. Business can be certain of 
one thing and that is that Judge Davis and his fel- 
low members are not going to relax their efforts. 

Today the Commission employs 588 people—a com- 
paratively small bureau in these days of wholesale 
Government spending. Once the Commission gets 
its teeth sunk into the complexities of the Robinson- 
Patman act, the number of employees is bound to 
grow. 

Add to the Commission’s duties those of enforc- 
ing the Copeland and Wheeler-Rayburn measures 
and it will grow to such respectable size that Judge 
Davis will not need to hang his head before any 
of his fellow bureaucrats. 


CONTRAST IN LOBBIES 


The unfairness of the situation is obvious. Today, 
in Washington, the lobbyist is in rather bad repute. 
His letters and telegrams are no longer private and 
in the halls of the Capitol he is a marked man. He 
is subject to lengthy investigation by Congressional 














Cartoonist Graf in The Nassau Daily Review 


Flow Some My Way! 





committees, and even the most impecunious Con- 
gressman from the back-woods is beginning to 
hesitate before he accepts a 10-cent cigar from a 
recognized lobbyist. 

Contrast this with the situation of the Commis- 
sion’s super-lobbyist. During the Wheeler-Rayburn 
hearings the Commission was accorded an entire 
executive session. Had there not been an insistent 
demand on the part of certain publishers’ groups, 
this might have been the only hearing held on this 
important bill. What would the average Washing- 
ton lobbyist give for a similar advantage? 

Furthermore, the Commission lobbyists can move 
about freely and busily without a shadow of sus- 
picion. At hearings they are treated with the 
greatest respect and their advice is most eagerly 
sought. 

Finally, should any crude persons raise timid 
voices in protest they are immediately charged by 
the Commission and its friends as being unfair, dis- 
honest and obstructers of progress. 

While lobbyists may doff their hats to Judge Davis 
and his men, business is faced with the problem of 
how it can fight this new super-lobby. 

And if it is not fought, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will become one of the most powerful of all 
Government bureaus. 





Quips in the News 
No Reminder Needed 


RFC interest rates have been reduced but not as 
an official reminder that Federal debt reduction re- 
mains a myth.—South Bend Tribune. 

Now Is the Time, Etc. 

Mr. Roosevelt will need three or four million dol- 
lars to run his campaign, but little of the money 
has appeared yet. What the party needs is a couple 
of good economic loyalists——Greensboro Record. 

* * * 
Need of the Dust Bowl 

We may or may not need less alphabet in Gov- 
ernment. But we certainly need more H.O in 
everyday life—wWichita Eagle. 
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vise permanent plans for land utili- 
zation. 





"THE story of the 1936 drought 







continues to unfold. Tem- af a , 

. An estimate by the Bureau o 

poranaets nave skyrocketed Agricultural Economics that the 1936 
again in parts of the country. | Grought is as severe as that of 1934 
Relief. demands are rising. and much more serious than any 


other drought in the country’s his- 
tory. Lack of rain and high tem- 
peratures persisted in the corn belt. 


PLANS FOR CROP INSURANCE 

For many months, Mr. .Wallace 
and high officials of the AAA have 
been toying with the idea of devel- 
oping some plan by which farmers 
could insure themselves against 
seasonal disasters, whether from 
weather or insects. 

They tried unsuccessfully to write 
the idea into the Democratic party 
platform. ; 

Now the Secretary of Agriculture 
has announced some details of a 





Threat to the country’s vital 
corn crop is more serious. 






Latest chapters in the story in- 
cludes: 

1, Announcement by Henry. A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, of 
a plan for crop insurance to protect 
farmers and the nation against sea- 
sonal disaster. 

2. A report by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics that farm in- 
come for the first six months of 1936 
was $3,291,000,000 as compared with 
$2,956,000,000 for the same period of 
1935, an increase of $335,000,000 in 
spite of shorter crops. 






















3. A statement from President plan that is assuming tentative 
Roosevelt creating a Great Plains form in the hands of the experts 
Drought Area committee, made up before being written into a bill to be 
of high Government officials, who offered to the next session of Con- 





gress. He let it be known that any 
insurance plan would be confined 





will meet with him in the drought 
region some time in August to de- 
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at first to one or two commodities on 
an experimental basis. 

“One method of crop insurance 
opening interesting possibilities,” 
Mr. Wallace said, “is to collect the 
premiums—which might be paid in 
grain—only in years of excess pro- 
duction rather than to collect them 
every year. 

“In most of the hard Winter 
wheat and Spring wheat counties 
where studies were made, premiums 
ranging in amount from one-third 
to two-thirds of the excess yield 
above normal, if paid only in years 
of good yield, would have covered 
the cost of insurance up to 75 per 
cent of the average yield in poor 
crop years. 

“This plan, if adopted on a na- 
tional scale, would really become the 
ever-normal granary plan—designed 
to store up foodstuffs and feeds dur- 
ing years of plenty—with crop in- 
Surance requirements serving as an 
automatic regulator. In years of 
surplus a part of the crop would 
be drawn off the market and put 
into storage and such amounts 
would be definitely fixed, being 
based on predetermined rates neces- 
sary to indemnify losses in bad crop 


years. 
“In years of crop failures the 
grain would be released and the 


amount would be automatically de- 
termined by the indemnities to be 
paid. The accumulated reserves of 
grain would automatically go to 
those who needed it most, those 
whose income had been destroyed.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture ex- 
plained that participating farmers 
would bear the cost of storing the 
grain carried under the insurance 
plan. 


The United States News 
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“If crop can assist a 
farmer in maintaining himself,” Mr. 
Wallace asserted will become 


nes of our na- 
s it is gradually 


one of the corns 
tional farm poli 


emerging. Thi legests that the 
principle of c: insurance may 


rank along wit il conservation, 
good land use, adjustment of sup- 
ply to demand and adequate credit 
as a major element in national 
farm policy.” 


INCREASE IN FARM INCOME 


Drought sugges 
and widespread e 

Yet along with drought is going 
a sharp increase in farm income 
that couses officia!s to estimate that 
the year’s cash return to farmers 
from their 1936 crops will fully meet 
expectations arrive when pre- 


crop destruction 
momic loss. 


} + 
a at 


dictions were made on the basis 
of normal weathe: 

The reason for the tandem of 
crop destruction and rising income 
is the increase in price received by 
farmers who do get crops. Con- 


sumers pay as much of their dollar 
for a smaller volume of products as 
they would have paid for a larger 
volume. And farmers outside the 
drought regions enjoy income larger 
than they were expected to enjoy 
while those in the drought regions 
suffer. 


The official estimate of farm 
income for June of this year was 
$639,000,000 compared with $468,- 
000,000 in the same month last 
year. 

The increase of $335,000,000 in 
farm income for the first six 


months of this year was in the face 
of a drop in Government bounty 





payments from $286,000,000 a year 
ago to $170,000,006 this year. 


STUDY OF THE DROUGHT 

As the 1936 drought has tight- 
ened more and more administra- 
tion officials have moved into the 
region to survey conditions and to 
make appraisals for plans to deal 
with the land-use situation on a 
long-time basis. 

President Roosevelt on July 22 
named a committee of six to serve 
as the Great Plains Drought Area 
committee, preparatory to a trip by 


the President himself into the 
drought States about Aug. 20. 
The committee he named is as 


follows: Morris L. Cooke, chairman, 
Administrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration and a lead- 
ing consultant for the National Re- 
sources Committee; John C, Page, 
acting director of the Bureau of 
Reclamation; Col. Richard C. Moore, 


division engineer, Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army; Frederick H. 
Fowler, director of the Drainage 


Basin Study, being carried on by the 
National Resources Committee; Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Administra- 
tor of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, and Harry L. Hopkins, Admin- 
istrator of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 

In a letter to this committee, the 
President said in part: 

“We have supposed that the modes 
of settlement and of development 
which have been prevalent repre- 
sented the ordinary course of civili- 
zation. But perhaps in this area of 
relatively little rain, practices 
brought from the more humid part 
of the country are not most suitable 
under the prevailing natural condi- 


FARM: MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREAT DROUGHT 


tions. At any rate circumstances 
make it obvious that relief activities 
are not sufficient and that a com- 
petent study and recommendations 
are desirable. 


EXTENT OF THE DAMAGE 


But has not the drought been 
broken by recent rains over much 
of the Middle West and Northwest? 

The official answer “No.” 

Around the week-end of July 17 
and 18 there were scattered showers 
and some rains in the dry districts, 
with a sharp drop in temperatures. 

But by the middle of the next 
week temperatures were back in the 
higher brackets again with moisture 
more badly needed than ever. Re- 
ports of serious damage to the corn 
crop came from Iowa and other corn 
belt States. With small grains now 
“made” for the year, except in dis- 
tricts of small production, all atten- 
tion is centered on the vital corn 
crop, and that crop was showing 
deterioration. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in a special report issued on 
July 21, said: 

“By mid-July the drought was 
about as severe as that of 1934 was 
at the same date and much more 
serious than any previous drought 
since the country was settled. 

“According to a special survey 
made to measure the progress of the 
drought, the condition of pastures 
on July 15 averaged 44.7 per cent, 
which is about half way between the 
48.9 reported on July 1, 1934, and the 
39.6 reported on Aug. 1 of that year, 

“In no other year has the condi- 
tion on either date been reported 
below 56.” 
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The States: Cooperation in Modern Plans to 


[N a number of ways States 

and cities are working out 
plans to extend their net of con- 
trol over crime. 


A plan for intercity and inter- 
state police radio communication is 
rapidly shaping as a result of re- 
cent action by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, according to 
Arnold Miles in the current issue of 
Public Management. 

The plan was proposed in 1935 by 
the Associated Police Communica- 
tion Officers with the approval of 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 

Mr. Miles points out that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
has taken two steps to make the 
plan effective. 

The first step involves the issu- 
ance of special experimental licenses 
to municipal police radio stations in 


Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, and St. 
Louis. 


The second step entailed revision 
of the rules of fhe Communications 
Commission to make way for the 
introduction of the intercity plan. 
The modification of the rules pro- 
vide in general for two new classes 
of station and emergency service— 
zone and interzone police radio sta- 
tions which are authorized for the 
radio telegraphic exchange of infor- 
mation between police agencies 
throughout the country. Nine fre- 
quencies have been set aside for this 
purpose with the radio operating 
procedure established. The nation 
has been divided into zones with 
boundaries tentatively coinciding 
with state lines. 

Mr. Miles explains that stations 
within a zone may communicate 
only with one another. If the mes- 
sage is to be transmitted from a 
point within another zone its nor- 
mal channel is through a central 
interzone station to the interzone 
Station of destination. 


x** 
MODEL ANTI-CRIME LAWS 
Meanwhile, as the _ Interstate 


Commission on Crime, organized a 
year ago by the Council of State 
Governments prepares for its second 
annual meeting to be held in Boston 
on Aug. 21 and 22, the Bulletin of 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House reveals that State legislatures 
are making it increasingly difficult 
for the criminal to get along. 

Already nine States have adopted 
one or more of the Commission’s 
model anti-crime bills. These model 
laws are known as the uniform act 
for out-of-state parolee supervision, 
uniform act on close pursuit, uni- 
form act to secure the attendance 
of witnesses from outside the State 
in criminal cases, and the uniform 
criminal extradition act. 

All four laws have been adopted 
by New York and New Jersey. 
Rhode Island has written on its 
statute books the close pursuit law, 
the out-of-state parolee law and the 
attendance of witnesses law. Min- 
nesota has adopted the witnesses 
and out-of-state parolee laws. Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, and Mary- 
land have enacted the out-of-state 
parolee law, while Virginia has en- 
acted the close pursuit law. 

If an educational program spon- 
sored by the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police avails any- 


thing, “motor-car murders” may 
take a slump. 
Three traffic officers’ training 


schools are to be held in widely sep- 
arated cities during the next few 
months. They will be located at 
Harvard University, Northwestern 
University, and the University of 
Alabama. 

NEWS OF THE STATES 

The Ohio Supreme Court on July 
22 ordered the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. to refund $11,832,264 to its cus- 
tomers. 


The Ohio Legislature, in special 
session since last September, will be 
ready for adjournment if and when 
an agreement is reached on the 


amended and controversial perma- 
nent relief bill. 

The Idaho Legislature has been 
called into special session for July 28 
to discuss three subjects—appro- 
priation of funds for social security, 
for the State Department of Agri- 
culture, and enactment of a State 
unemployment insurance act. 

The Pennsylvania State Senate so 
drastically amended the administra- 
tion unemployment insurance bill 
passed by the House that it was 
necessary to send the measure to 
conference, the House refusing to 
concur in the amendments. Mean- 
while, “hunger marchers” have 
again converged on the State Capi- 
tol demanding that the Legislature 


Combat Crime 


adequately care for the State’s 
needy. 

It was revealed during the week 
that Nebraska closed its books at the 
end of the fiscal year with $21,621,930 
in cash and gilt-edged investments, 
an increase of $893,373 over the 
previous year. Nebraska has no 
bonded or any other kind of indebt- 
edness. It has no income tax or 
general sales tax, but does have a 
5-cent gasoline tax. It has the low- 
est tex levy for State purposes of 
any State in the United States. 

An analysis just perpared by the 
Indiana Property Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation shows that tax collections in 
the State in May exceeded 100 per 
cent for the first time since 1930. 
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1936 - Three families out of four have automobiles 





More Goods for More People 


N 1900, not one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy; today, three out of 
four have cars. One family in thirteen had a telephone; now, one family in two. In 
1900, modern plumbing and central heating were luxuries—less than 500,000 homes had 
electricity—radio and electric refrigeration were unknown, Today, 21 million homes 
are wired; 7 million families own electric refrigerators; 22 million have radio receivers. 


In 1921, a Mazpa lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 80 per cent more 
light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp efficiency and a lower average 
electric rate for the home. General Electric research developed these lower-cost lamps, 
helped devise more economical ways of generating and distributing clectricity—to 
bring better light to more people at less cost. 


Today, electricity is vital to industry, for the manufacture of most goods—from bath- 
tubs to textiles, foods to furnaces—to meet the increasing needs and the purses of millions. 
In this progress, G-E research and engineering have ever been in the forefront. And still, 
in the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the 
search for new knowledge—from which come savings, new industries, increased employ- 
ment, more goods for more people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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& “What a 
Money-Saver 
My Dodge Is!’ 


says “‘ RUSS” OAKES, 


nationally-known Baltimore 
sports writer 















; x4 
I was sold up to the hilt on the 


new 1936 Dodge long before I 
bought one. 





‘ 












am 


Now that I have one 
just bursting with enthusiasm 
about it. 





For looks it’s an eyeful... How 
it handles...and what a money- 
saver it is! 





Pe 

I'm getting close to 21 miles to 
the gallon of gas...Use no oil 
between drains...and that 
Dodge is just packed with 
expensive-car features. 





5 lke BPE, es 

Think of it! It sells for just a 
few dollars more than the low- 
est-priced cars...At the rate it’s 
going it will eventually cost me 
less than my old small car... No 
wonder Dodge sells more auto- 
mobiles than any other make 
with the exception of the three 
lowest-priced cars. 


DODGE 


NEW LOW FIRST COST 
at Factory, 


wi 64 
ONLY Detroit 


Easy terms gladly arranged to fit your budget, at 
low cost, through Commercial Credit Company. 
DODGE 
Division of Chrysier Corporation 





and up, 
Liat Prices 
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—Underwood & Underwood 

COMPLETELY ELECTRIFIED 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes closing the main 
power switch of the new electrified farm, located near 
the Capital, which will be one of the exhibits at the 
Third World Power Conference which meets Sept. 


to 12 at Washington. Left to right: Secretary 
Ickes and Governor Peery, of Virginia 





Questions Industry 
Would Like Answered 


UESTIONS that dominate Wash- 
ington planning are these: Is the 
recovery now under way a real recov- 
ery? How will the condition of busi- 
ness be affected by the election out- 
come? Is there any reason why the 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System should start trying out their 
boom controls at this time? 
Those questions are occasioned by: 
1. Stories that both leading candidates for Pres- 
ident believe that they will be called on to handle 
a boom in business if elected. 


2. Action of the Federal Reserve System calling 
for an increase in bank reserve requirements. 


3. Uncertainties growing out of the election 
campaign. 
4. Uncertainties resulting from the persistent 


drought and from the prospect of a broad organiz- 
ing drive in the ranks of labor. 

The questions were put to the highest placed 
and most independent of the government’s econ- 
omists, whose contacts and sources of informa- 
tion are the best to be had. 

One or two had been pessimistic about the char- 
acter of the present move in business. That atti- 
tude was found to have given way to confidence in 
the long range prospects. 


This the Real Prosperity? 


Government Experts Insist 
Upward Cycle Will Continue 


A COMPOSITE view of the Government's leading 
forecasters is that business is started on its way 
in a major upward cycle. 

They are convinced: 

That business volume will continue to rise over 
the next year—with some seasonal setbacks; that 
prices will point higher; that profits will continue 
to expand, although at a slower rate; that there 
will be at least some elements of a boom. 

A question was asked concerning the effect of the 
election outcome. 

What if Governor Landon should be elected Pres- 
ident; or President Roosevelt reelected? 

Some policies might be changed—if Congress 
would go along—or some policies might be pushed 
further. But fundamentally the course is set and 
neither side proposes changes that would seriously 
upset or importantly accelerate the currents now 
at work. 


THE PROSPECT OF A BOOM 


Then what about the talk of a coming boom? 

The possibility, came the response, is more than 
a dream. Many elements are present that were 
present in the 1920s. 

That move started in the construction industry 
to fill shortages resulting from several years’ lag 
in building. It received impetus from the rapidly 
expanding automobile industry. New stimulants 
were added when in 1924 and again in 1927 the 
Federal Reserve moved in the direction of a cheap 
money policy, to make it easier for other countries 
to return to and stay on a gold monetary stand- 
ard. Heavy foreign loans fit into that picture. 
Then came the break when expansion got out of 
hand. 


But now pretty much of the water has been 
Squeezed out. 

And again: Money is easy. Mortgage money is 
going begging. Home building has started. Rail- 
roads are buying equipment. Jtilities need new 
plant. Shortages of skilled labor are becoming 
apparent. Much equipment is obsolete. There is 


occurring something like a buying boom in auto- 
mobiles and some other lines. Stocks and bonds 
have had a boom—creating a different impres- 
tion of values. Supplies of gold are stupendous. 


DROUGHT AND STRIKES 


Then it was asked: Won't drought and the 
threat of strikes in industry set up a barrier for 
the recovery movement to hurdle? 

Drought effects, came the answer, are localized 
and will not affect enough people seriously enough 
to halt the move under way. Strikes, if widespread 
enough, could seriously impede recovery. There is 
no blinking the fact that both drought and strikes 
represent economic losses. 

But there is little ground at this time for assum- 
ing that there are to be strikes in major industries, 
or that if they do occur their course will be any- 
thing but brief. Neither is there ground for con- 
cluding that normal weather condtiions will fail to 
return before the shortage of crops becomes acute. 

How about the effect of the action of the Fed- 




















A BOOM ON THE WAY?—FEDERAL ECONOMISTS 
APPRAISE OUTLOOK—THE NEW BUSINESS LAWS 





eral Reserve Board in ordering a 50 per cent in- 
crease in bank reserves? Won't that tend to make 
money more dear? 

Not at all. There remain reserves broad enough 
to sustain almost any readily imaginable expansion 
of credit. The ratio of bank loans to bank re- 
serves, counting both time and demand deposits, 
was about 12 to 1. Now it still can be 8 to 1 with 
a huge base. 


THE FLOW OF GOLD 


But what if Europe should start to draw away 
gold, causing reserves to contract further? 

There is little chance of any extensive movement 
of gold away from this country. Only Germany 
and Italy really need gold and they need other 
commodities more. A billion dollars in this metal 
is coming out of the ground each year. The prob- 
lem may be to keep our reserves from growing 
even more fantastically large. 

As for the action on bank reserves, explain Re- 
serve Board economists, this step serves largely to 
bring the volume of potential bank money nearer 
to a controllable basis if a boom in credit should 
start. 

Then there is the matter of the budget. Isn't 
the unbalanced Federal budget a disturbing factor 
for the future? 

There is no denying, came the reply, that deficit 
spending by the government is increasing the 
amount of money and credit in circulation and is 
inflationary in its effect. 

But, said a leading economist, who is not a New 
Dealer, too much concern is being shown over the 
state of the budget at this time. If recovery comes, 
as all signs suggest it is coming, then revenues 
will rise, as they are rising, and expenses for care 
of the unemployed can be reduced. 

Rising revenue and reduced spending could 
rapidly bring the budget into line, as demonstrated 
after the World War. Then, under the new theory, 
tax rates would be maintained at the present high 
level during the period of business activity in order 
that part of the debt could be retired. During the 
1920’s the rate of taxation was reduced, slowing up 
the retirement of debt. That procedure does not 
fit into present theory. 


PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYED 


Will recovery this time soak up most of the un- 
employed, or is large-scale relief permanent? 

The answer given almost uniformly is that re- 
covery will soak up the large percentage of the un- 
employed, although there would remain, as in 1929, 
a large section unable to get permanent jobs. Gov- 
ernment probably will continue to care for them. 





Do Taxes Retard Recovery? 


One Group of Economists 
Argues to the Contrary 


(;HAT about taxes? Will taxes retard recovery, 
particularly if payroll taxes are collected to sup- 
port an unemployment insurance and an old age 
insurance system? 
Taxes, according to the explanation received, are 
a means for re-distributing wealth and income, not 
alone for consuming it. If money collected from 
taxes is paid out again and finds its way into the 
purchasing power stream its effect has not been 
lost and there is little if any depressing effect. 
Certainly unemployment insurance funds 
circulate and the same will be true of old age in- 
surance funds after a few years. Money now com- 
ing into the Government is flowing out in wages to 
Government employes, WPA workers, to workers in 
plants supplying materials to the Government, to 
employers in the form of profits. 


CHECKS ON INFLATION 
What are the chances of a runaway inflation? 
Not many, In the official view. So long as there 
is idle plant and so long as there are idle men there 


will 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
MARKING TIME 
Still trying to figure out the interpretation of the 
chain-store law, the Federal Trade Commission, of 
which Charles H. March is chairman, is marking time 
waiting for complaints from small retail dealers. 





is pressure to hold prices within bounds because 
rising prices make it profitable to bring marginal 
plants into use. That is described as a powerful 
checking factor. 

Then, the national credit still is high, Federal 
income is increasing, there is a strong base for a 
broad expansion of credit and currency that 
would be subject to central controls. Increase in 
the proportion of reserves required to be held by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System is a 
first step in exercising that control. Others are 
available. 

This time, say officials, there are much better 
controls over speculation than there were during 
the inflation of the 1920s and they think that 
there are improved credit controls. 

Prices are expected to rise and activity to in- 
crease, but not sensationally. 


FOREIGN TRADE PROSPECTS 


How about foreign trade? Can there be a broad 
recovery without an expansion of this trade? 

A first requisite of real foreign trade recovery is 
stability of currencies. To all practical intents and 
purposes the United States is on an international 
gold basis now and has a stable currency. Other 
nations are in a less favorable position. The result 
is that free-flowing foreign trade is rather far in 
the future. 

At that point there are differences on the point 
of whether this country can move ahead on its own. 

One group of the Government’s economists think 
that the United States now is a creditor nation 
and that it has to find an outlet abroad for its 
surplus credit and surplus commodities if there is 
to be a broad recovery. 

Another group, however, including one of the out- 
standing Government economists, says that it is an 
illusion to think of this nation as a creditor nation. 

His view is that there is still so much develop- 
ment to be done at home, with such a broad op- 
portunity for new investment here, that this coun- 
try does not need to look abroad for opportunities. 
He regards the United States as a debtor nation 
that tried to act like a creditor nation in the war 
years and during the 1920s only to run into trouble 
doing so. 

He feels that while foreign trade is important, 
particularly in selected commodities, it is not so 
vital as many make out and that this country can 
get nearly full recovery without waiting for the 
world to pull out of the present hole. 

The views expressed above are those of men who 
have no particular political or business ties; who 
will hold their jobs regardless of the election out- 
come; and who have access to more information 
than any other group of economists in the country. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD RECOVERY 
By COL. A. P. AYRES 
Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co. 
I USINESS hss made important ad- 
vances during the first half of 1936. 
The automobile industry has continued 
to hold the leadership as it has done 
throughout the recovery period. It now 
appears probable that the output of new 
motor vehicles during 1936 will be 
greater than in any previous year since 


+ 


percentage has advanced to about mid- + 


way between the 50 per cent and the 55 
per cent levels, full industrial recovery 
will have developed. 

Business has clearly given an excep- 
tionally good account of its activities in 
the first half of 1936 despite the fact 
that all these fine figures are still de- 
pression figures. 

It seems probable that it will continue 
to do well in the second half of the year 
despite the prospective disputes of the 


the industry which pays it. 

Waterway operators, receiving vast 
Government benefits daily, contribute 
an average of only six-tenths of 1 per 
cent of their revenues to government, 
according to the study of Joseph B. 
Eastman, the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation. .. . 

Government’s greatest possible service 
in transportation, under present condi- 
tions, would be to establish equality of 


1929. The steel - -< —- a political compaign, the looming possi- treatment and opportunity for all forms 
no pnd oh panel bilities of labor difficulties, and the | and agencies of transport, and for the 
aan Guenh te threats of droughts which are wide- public which uses them all. 

Seats tail of tin spread and becoming serious. | When each form of transport stands 
* This promises to be the best business | on its own feet, meets its own costs, 
‘year the kind of year since 1930, and possibily since 1929. | contributes its own proper share to the 
pace that it has (From the Monthly Bulletin of the | general support of government, and has 


set in the first half, 
it will emulate the 
automobile industry 
by having the best 
year since 1929. 

é The security mar- 
P kets have done well. 
Stock prices rose strongly and steadily 
during the first quarter, and the volume 
of trading was large. There followed a 
month of decline, and two months of 
advance in the second quarter during 
which the volume was low but the losses 
were recovered. Bond prices have ad- 
vanced during the half year, and are at 
record high levels. The volume of new 
financing, which has been mostly re- 
financing, has so greatly increased that 
it has been about five times as large as 
in the first half of last year. 

The latest official figures, those for 
May, show the value of new construc- 
tion contracts 70 per cent above that of 
May of 1935. They show factory em- 
ployment 5 per cent above, and factory 
payrolls 16 per cent above. Freight car 
loadings in May were 15 per cent greater 
than a year earlier, and the dollar value 
of department store sales was 16 per 
cent higher. Foreign trade has done 
better with imports above exports for 
the first time in 10 years. Farm income 
has been running about 15 per cent above 
that of last year.... 

During all of the period between the 
depression of 1921 and this depression 
the proportion of workers who were 
making durable goods fluctuated be- 
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GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAYS 
By ROBERT 8S. HENRY 
Assistant to President, American 
Association of Railroads 

JE HAVE contradictory policies of 

government as to the costs of 
transportation. Those who transport 
men or things by rail or by pipe line 
meet all the costs of the service they 
sell, both the cost of way and the cost 
of movement over that way; those who 
use the highways pay the cost of moving 
the vehicle and a more or less adequate 
part of the cost of providing the way; 
those who use waterways or airways pay 
only the cost of moving their vehicles, 
contributing nothing toward the cost of 
the ways they use. 

The railroads, paying all costs, serv- 
ing all sections in all weathers and sea- 
sons, paying the highest transportation 
wages in the world, are able to move 
freight at rates so low that the average 


its own fair and equal opportunity to 
compete for the commerce of this con- 
tinent on the basis of the worth and 
the true cost of its service, then we shall 
have genuinely serviceable and truly 
low-cost transportation —(From an ad- 
dress before Institute of Public Affairs, 
Charlottesville, Va.) 





CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 
Executive Manager, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men 


N ENGLAND, the Scandinavian coun- 

tries, and several other nations of 
Europe, there has for many years been 
in existence a consumer's cooperative 
movement. And although since 1921 
more than 2,000 cooperative gas and oil 
stations were organized in the western 
part of our country, resulting in $40,- 
000,000 worth of gas and oil being dis- 
tributed last year in this way, according 
to the Cooperative 
League, the coopera- 


revenue for carrying one ton one mile tive movement had 
is less than one cent—a rate more than | not made much 
one-fourth lower than that of fiftecn progress in this coun- 


years ago. 
That the transportation agency which 
meets all its own costs is able to show 
the lowest average expense for moving 
every sort of freight between all stations 
is due to the inherent efficiency and 
economy of the rail method of trans- 
portation, as developed by the railroad 
and railroad men of America... . 


try. But in the past 
few depression years 
renewed interest has 
centered around this 
movement. . . . That 
the idea is growing 
if can be seen from the 

: estimate of daily 
sales of $1,000,000 by consumer coopera- 





tween 50 and 55 per cent. In the worst Railways pay about 7 cents out of tives in this country 
period of this depression it dropped to each dollar of revenue in taxes. no pa: What is a cooperative? Fundament- 
38 per cent. In the past three years it of which is earmarked for the speci: ally, there are only a few major princi- 
has been slowly advancing, and in May benefit of railroads. Public carriers | ples in connection with its operation. 
the proportion was 49 per cent. motor pay about the same _ percentas The aim is to lessen the spread of prices 
The increase is an important symptom of their gross revenues in taxes of between producer and consumer. Groups 
of progress toward recovery. Probably sorts, including the gasoline tax of buyers organize in voluntary mem- 
it will prove to be true that when the called; but of this sum the major par bership by purchasing one or more 


operative has only one vote regardless 
of the number of shares he may pur- 
chase. Prices of the product in which 
the cooperative deals are at the same 
level generally prevailing but the profits 
are split in two ways. A certain portion 
is intended to be held for promotional 
and operating expense while the rest is 
used as dividends to the members, a cer- 
tain percent of total purchases by each 
member. 

In the recent Congress a bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Scott of California to 
establish a Consumer’s Advisory Council 
and a central bank for consumer co- 
operatives. The latter would be a Gov- 
ernment-financed institution authorized 
to lend money to such cooperatives, 
which could be formed to engage in al- 
most any kind of commercial activity. 

There is a recent tendency towards a 
continuous lengthening of payments in 
installment selling. Some of these pay- 
ments now run 30 and 36 months ow con- 
suiner goods. To condemn installment 
sales as such is, of course, ridiculous. 
Sound installment sales contribute to the 
orderly expansion of business. But when 
installment sales are spread over so long 
a period of time, they are based on an as- 
sumption that for a considerable period 
in the future there will be no change in 
the wage earner’s purchasing power. 

From experience we know that dimin- 
ishing wage earner purchasing power 
often results as conditions improve, be- 
cause too many consumers are not able 
to resist high-pressure methods and 
shortly find their weekly wage almost 
entirely mortgaged for a considerable 
period in advance. Then if a set-back 
occurs, business is backed up more than 
normally because a wave of repossession 
occurs. 

It is somewhat heartening, however, 
to note that the severe years from which 
we have emerged have taught at least a 
reasonable measure of appreciation of 
a need for thrift. . .. I am convinced 
that the bonus was not dissipated to the 
degree that characterized the distribu- 
tion some years ago. Some of the cash 
went toward a liquidation of indebted- 
ne, some towards a replenishment of per- 
sonal inventories and some _ benefited 
automobile and retail lines. But a greater 
proportion seems to have been held in 
reserve to meet emergencies. The grad- 
ual release of this bonus money will be 
felt over a considerable period of time 
in many lines of industry. (From 
monthly review issued by National As- 
sociation of Credit Men.) 
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—Wide 
ONCE FARMERS—NOW ON RELIEF 
Former farmers whose crops have been ruined by 
the drought shown receiving their relief checks at 


World 


Long Lake Dam near Bismarck, North Dakota, 

from M. O. Steen, of the U. S. Biological Survey, 

who is in charge of water conservation projects in 
five drought-stricken States. 





Higher Wages to Millions 


Adjustment of Labor Hours 
Put in Force By WPA 


NCREASES in hourly wages are being given to a 

large proportion of 3,000,000 workmen—the big- 
gest single bloc of labor in this country. 

The raises are being given, not by Congress 
the White House, but by state administrators 
WPA, clothed with delegated authority. 

They represent adjustments to what the admin- 
istrators determine to be “prevailing wages” in the 
communities in which the men work. Procedure 
for determining what are “prevailing wages” varies 
but largely involves acceptance of the quoted un- 
ion scale of hourly pay. 

The meaning? 

Principally that one more effort is being made 
by government to jack up the country’s wage scale 
by setting a standard on its own projects. 

The Public Works Administration has required 
payment of the union wage scale on its projects 
from the first. Impartial studies reached the con- 
clusion that this policy tended to bolster an arti- 
ficial hourly rate of pay in the construction indus- 
try. 


“SECURITY WAGE” BETTERED 

When WPA was created, President Roosevelt in- 
sisted that wages paid to relief labor should be 
high enough to prevent hardship but low enough to 
make private work attractive. 

On that basis the government established a 
monthly “security wage’—about $50—and set a 
definite number of hours—about 120—which would 
have to be worked to earn the wage. 

Now the wage total is being retained, but the 
number of hours of work required to earn the 
monthly income is being reduced to a point where 
the hourly rate will be “not less than the prevailing 
hourly wage rates” paid in private employment. 


YEARLY AVERAGE OF $600 

The new wage rates went into effect for the mil- 
lions of WPA workers on July 1. First reports on 
the rates are reaching Washington but officials are 
withholding their publication on the ground that 
they are not complete. Private admission is made 
that some of the scales were raised so sharply— 
particularly for unskilled workers—that new adjust- 
ments will be needed. 

WPA jobs, assuring year around employment at 
an average annual wage of $600, earned by working 
fewer hours than in most private employment, are 
proving highly attractive. 

The admitted result is that the incentive to shift 
from a permanent relief job to what may be an un- 
certain job in private industry is undergoing a 
definite lessening. 


or 
of 


The New Business Laws 


Pace to Be Slow in Putting 
Their Provisions Into Effect 


HE months between now and the meeting of 

Congress next January are to be marked by a 
minimum of new Government ventures. 

The Department of Labor is moving slowly with 
its plans to enforce the Walsh-Healey Act requir- 
ing contractors doing business with the Govern- 
ment to meet minimum labor standards. 

Wide open ioopholes in that law render its en- 
forcement uncertain and subject to court test. 

In seeking enforcement of the new anti-chain 
store law the Federal Trade Commission has con- 
tented itself with issuance of a summary of data 
bearing on the Act as interpreted by members of 
Congress during debate on it. 

Nd official interpretations are being made of its 
meaning. 

Even so, however, some merchandizing practices 
are being seriously affected by the law. One chain 
store system, because of prohibition of certain ad- 
vertising allowances, is cutting its advertising. One 
tire manufacturer, because of the prohibition of 
special discounts, has cancelled its contracts with a 
leading mail order house. 

The Trade Commission emphasizes that enforce- 
ment will follow the proceedure in other anti-trust 
cases, with receipt of complaints, followed by a 
hearing, then the issuance of a cease and desist 
order, with final appeal to the court. 


DISTRIBUTING YEAR’S EARNINGS 


Businessmen are having to make up their minds 
on the question of distributing this year’s earnings, 
inasmuch as the new penalty taxes will apply to 
the portion of earnings not distributed. A number 
of sharply increased dividends are expected to be 
voted by large corporations with accumulated re- 
serves and big 1936 earnings. 

Aside from these adjustments occasioned by acts 
of the last Congress, there is little in the way of 
further experiment now on the President’s list 

Other affairs will run along the normal channel 
with few expected flare-ups. 

OweEN Scott. 
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Patrick Henry 
And Our 1936 


Government 


Report of an extemporaneous 
address by Senator Carter Glass 
(Dem.) of Virginia at the Pat- 
rick Henry bicentennial cele- 
bration on the campus of Ran- 
dolph Macon College, Ashland, 
Va., July 17. 


We now have a system of Govern- 
ment of privilege and discrimination, 
such as Patrick Henry denounced in 
the House of Burgesses when he 
made his brief speech that it was 
not proper to take the money of 
taxpayers of Virginia and appro- 
priate it to pay off mortgages that 
had been made by thriftless and un- 
wise individuals. 

He was opposed to tyranny of all | 
kinds, and there is no more dam- 
aging species of tyranny than that 
of taxing the many for the benefit 
of the few. 

Patrick Henry never was for sub- 
jection to taxation, either process- 
ing taxes or any other taxes. 


SPENDING OTHERS’ MONEY 

The easiest thing in the world to 
do is to spend somebody else’s 
money, and it must be a very pleas- 
ant thing, judging from the number 
of people who vote for it. 

If Patrick Henry were living, he 
would not cure one evil with a mul- 
titude of other evils. When the 
Democratic party in convention as- 
sembled declared against high tariff 
and promised to abolish or modify 
it, it did not mean that they would 
institute another system that would 
rob 56,000,000 people out of both 
pockets at the same time. 

What did Democrats proclaim 
from every stump throughout the 
length and breadth of the land? 
We would go to Washington and 
modify the Smoot-Hawley bill. They 
haven’t written a single line to re- 
peal a single line. We will let in- 
dustries continue their species of 
robbery, and let other groups insti- 
tute their species of robbery. When 
it comes to the wage earners, clerks | 
and stenographers, professional | 
men, and a large class of others, 
56,000,000 of them, the exaction 
from them is from both pockets at 
the same time. 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES 

If Patrick Henry were living could 
he be bamboozled by talk of Federal 
aid to the States? How does the 
Government of the United States get 
money? Any money that the Gov- 
ernment gets comes out of the pock- 
ets of the taxpayers. 

I was amazed to note that a high 
official of the judiciary department 
of the Government, at the univer- 
sity the other day, in the shadow of 
Thomas Jefferson’s témb at Monti- 
cello, asserted that the Constitution 
was not designed to “curb Govern- 
ment enterprise” but to lead the 
Government. 

Patrick Henry was very much op- 
posed to Virginia ratifying the Con- 
stitution. 


CONSTITUTION A CURB 

His reasons went toward the 
proposition that it did not curb Gov- 
ernment enterprise enough. And be- 
cause of his efforts, the first 10 
amendments were drafted. The Con- 
stitution was intended to curb Gov- 
ernment enterprise when the Gov- 
ernment hasn’t got sense, patriotism 
or courage enough to curb itself and 
remain within constitutional limita- 
tions. 

Without the restraint that it em- 
bodies, the Constitution would be a 
worthless piece of paper. 

Patrick Henry, if he were living 
now, could he go along with the 
vagaries and wnims of impractical 
academicians some of whom never 
did a day’s work or earned a meal 
by the sweat of their faces? Henry’s 
whole life was in absolute contra- 
vention of that sort of thing. 

The President of the United States 
has been bitterly criticized; but my 
comment on his actions would be to 
the effect that he made the mistake 
of taxine all the power that Con- 
“ress was willing to give him. It 
is the Congress that should be 
blamed for abjectly surrendering its 
own constitutional functions and 
delegating them to the President of 
the United States and of various 
minor executive officials. 


FAITH IN THE COURTS 

I have spoken thus wise to rescue 
the reputation of Patrick Henry 
from mistaken inferences and im- 
plications that he would, if living 
now, sanction any legislation that 
might reasonably be thought in con- 
travention of the Constitution. He 
religiously held to the view to the 
time of his death that the judiciary 
should be the final arbiters of all | 
disputed questions. 

If Virginia ever should fall to that 
level of moral destitution and lack 
of spirit as to desire to be repre- 
sented in the United States Senate 
by a rubber stamp, its people would 
make a great mistake to vote for 
my reelection, because if reelected 
I shall do in the future as I have 
done hitherto and carefully from my 
own convictions, and vote my own 
mind without asking anybody else 
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QOMETHING new in stamp 
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the Treasury Department. It has 
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how it should be done. 


Needles and Plows: 
Uncle Sam's Venture 


( NE of the mosi _ unusual factories 
in the United States clanged into 
operation last week 
Only a few workmen toiled in the 
single low-concrete building, shiny 
with new garment manufacturing 
machinery and broad skylights, which 
is to be the major source of income for 
the families of Jersey Homesteads 
near Hightstown, New Jersey. In the 
next two months the 15 families now 
there will be augumented by 185 more. 
In an area comprising 1,270 acres 
of low-lying, but good agriculturai 
land, 300 acres of which are wooded- 
only last Winter a United States Ser- 
ator referred to it as a “glorified mud- 
hole’—the Federal Government is 
sponsoring the operation of a farm 
cooperative and a factory cooperative. 


FOR FACTORY AND FARM 

It happens that seasonal opera- 
tions in the garment industry coincide 
with slack periods in farming and 
vice versa. So the residents plan to 
carry on commercial farming and 
manufacturing together with the care 
of their individual gardens. 

The enterprise had its origin under 
private auspices. 

In the Fall of 1933 a group of New 
York Jewish needle trades workers 
who suffered from seasonal unemploy- 
ment formed the Workers’ Aim Coop- 
erative Association to devise some 
means of moving to rural areas where 
they could farm and at the same time 
keep their factory employment. 

The workers submitted their project 
to the Subsistence Homesteads Cor- 
poration. It was approved by the Cor- 
poration and when that agency was 
placed under the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration the Jersey Homesteads 
project also was transferred. 

All of the families which now are 
moving into the nearly completed 
homesteads come from the crowded 
sections of New York, from areas with 
few playgrounds and few facilities for 
wholesome family life. (Photo No. 1). 

Most of the migrants are Jewish, 
and most of them belong to the 
needle-workers’ trade union organiza- 
tion, thus giving the community the 
advantage of a homogeneous popula- 
tion. They have never been slum- 
dwellers but come from the lower-in- 
come groups which inhabit the New 
York tenements. (Photo No. 2). 


FAMILY FEE IS $500 

Each family accepted for the com- 
munity had to subscribe $500 to a 
cooperative capital fund which is to 
be used to help finance the opera- 
tions of the garment factory (Photo 
No. 3) cooperative stores, various types 
of service stores, a dairy, a poultry 
farm, and other heavy agricultural 
operations. It is hoped that addi- 
tional funds for operation may be ob- 
tained from private sources or the 
Federal Bank for Cooperatives 

Architectural designs of the 200 
residences are modern. All the 

houses are low concrete bungalows 
with five to six rooms each and a 
garage (Photo No. 4). Adequate 
plumbing, heating, and electricity are 
provided at a moderate cost. 

When the organization of the com- 
munity is completed it is planned to 
sell the homes on a 40-year amortiza- 
tion basis with interest at 3 per cent. 
The factory and some of the other 
property is to be leased by the Gov- 
ernment. 

A community building which will 
include an auditorium and a gym- 
nasium is incorporated in the design 
for the town. 

The small home gardens of about 
one acre each are expected to provide 
an important source of income, in 
some instances yielding annual pro- 
duce worth $250. In addition every 
resident is expected to work on the 
farm cooperative. (Photo No. 5). 

An educational program has been 
planned for the children through the 
elementary school and high school in- 
struction can be obtained in Hights- 
town. Conditions for rearing young- 
sters are in sharp contrast with sur- 
roundings in tenement sections from 
which they migrate. (Photo No. 6). 

The community 1s to be inepr- 
porated just as is any other New 
Jersey town so taxes will be levied 
against its residents in the usual 
manner. 

Expert assistance has been obtained 
both in setting up the marketing and 
production phases of the factory ana 
in starting the farm operations. Ail 
told, Jersey Homesteads is considered 
one of the most carefully planned of 
the Resettlement Administration 
projects. 

That is why, as one official points 
out, its success is considered so in- 
portant. If Jersey Homesteads suceeds 
sharp impetus will be given to the 
objective of industrial decentraliza 


tion by means of cooperatives. If it 
fails the program will be adversel: 
affected in like measure. i} 


the issue of “tax-exempt” potato 
revenue stamps which were de- 
monetized by the repeal of the 
Potato Control Law following the 
Supreme Court’s termination of 
the original version of AAA. 





x* «ee 


NUMBER of new “mystery” 
attack planes, designed to be 
the fastest and most efficient ever 
built and embodying a two-en- 
gine power plant, a distinct de- 
parture in such planes, have been 
bought by the War Department. 
x ke * 


FORECASTS of the quantity of 
bonus bonds that would flow 
directly into trade channels fol- 
lowing receipt by the veterans 
have not materialized. But two- 
thirds of the bond issue of $1,- 
718,000,000 distributed thus far or 
$1,100,000,000 has been cashed. 
x * * 


(COTTON may find new uses in 

the construction of roads. 
This use of cotton is being de- 
veloped by the AAA by gratis 
distribution to 24 States of a new 
cotton fabric which is being used 
eperimentally to re-enforce nearly 
600 miles of bituminous-surfaced 
roads. 


~*~ * * 


HIGH SCHOOLS and colleges 

now for the first time can get 
specialized help from the Federal 
Government in preparing educa- 
tional radio programs. A series 
of historical scripts called “In- 
terviews with the Past,” a pro- 
duction manual, a glossary of 
radio terms, incidental theme 
music and bibliographies are 
available upon request from the 
United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 


x * * 


RADIO broadcasting, as an- 

alyzed by the Commerce De- 
partment is shown to be climbing 
toward the big industry class. 
Total revenues last year of 561 
stations (including all but three 
minor commercial stations) and 
eight regional and national net- 
works, were $86,492,653. 

















Use VATALIS and the 
““60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


Te WAY we abuse our hair in summer * 


is appalling! We allow a scorching sun 
to deplete the natural oils. And then—as if 
that weren't bad enough—we let a shower 
or plunge soak away the last traces of these 
oils. 

Your hair can’t take—won’t take—such 
punishment. Give it the protection it’s cry- 
ing for—Vitalis and the famous “60-Second 
Workout.” That hard massage gets Vitalis 
right down where hair health begins—at 
the hair roots themselves. New circulation 
gets going in the scalp. The pure vegetable 
oils of Vitalis help replenish the natural 
oils. And you're giving your hair a new 
grip on life and health. 

Now comb it. Note that natural, healthy 
lustre—with no “patent-leather” shine. See 
how easily it stays put—how quickly the 
loose dandruff disappears. 

Give your hair a break. Don’t leave it in 
a fight it can never win. Sun and water will 
always lick it. Buy a bottle of Vitalis today. 
And help your hair to defend itself, to save 
itself 


VITALIS 
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ASK YOUR BARBER— 

He's an expert on the care of 
scalp and hair. When he says 
Vitalis—take his advice. le 
knows best. 


KEEPS YOUR HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 
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Start Saving Today_Drain 


and Refill with Summer 


Millions of motorists all over the 
thissummer.Use Mobiloil!—the country are proving Mobiloil econ- 
famous motor oil made by Socony- omy. Manyreport savings as high as 
Yacuum’s Clearosol Process that 50% in oil consumption, and greatly 
| takes out carbon-forming, sludge- reduced engine repair bills. 
| producing elements found in oil. Right now especially, with harder 
Mobiloil is clean. It’s tough, pure summer driving, youneed thegreat- 
lubricant. That’s why it resistsheat _ erprotection Mobiloil gives your en- 
—lasts longer. It protects your en- _ gine. Get it—today! Drive in where 
| gine better, no matter what type of you see the Mobiloil Sign or the 
bearings it has nor how high oper- _ Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 
ating temperatures mount. Socony-VAcuuM O1L Company. INC. 





LASTS LONGER 
AND CUTS YOUR 
REPAIR BILLS 
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—Wide World 

THE LAW IN PRACTICE 
With operation of the public utility law getting 
underway, Senator Wheeler (right) and Representa- 


tive Rayburn, authors of the measure, now have an 
which currently affects 


opportunity to see the Act, 
10 per cent of the industry, put to the test. 


‘Unlisted Trading ; 
Why It Is Allowed 


“| |NLISTED TRADING,” origi- 

nally banned by the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, is permitted 
under amendments to the Act ap- 
proved in the last session of Congress. 
Last week the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission issued rules mak- 
ing the amendments effective. 





A listed security is an issue admitted to full trad 
ing privileges on an exchange upon application 931 
the issuer. To have stocks or bonds listed, the com- 
pany must file with the exchange certain signifi- 


cant data concerning its set-up and financial 
policies 
An unlisted security, on the other hand, is an 


issue admitted upon the application of a member 
of the exchange, generally without regard to the 
issuer’s preferences. 

The information filed with the exchange con- 
cerning the security is meager compared with that 
filed for a listed security. The company does not 
have to supply data, although the member intro 
ducing the security must file certain informatioao 
in regard to the issue. 

Framers of the Securities Exchange Act, heeding 
demands for abolition of unlisted trading because 
of alleged widespread abuses, wrote into the law a 
section stating that after June 1, 1936, such trad- 
ing would be illegal. At the same time SEC was 
directed to make a study of the problem and re- 
port to Congress. 


CONDITIONS SET FORTH 


As a result Congress provided for continuance otf 
unlisted trading privileges if certain terms and 
conditions were met, as follows: 

(1) Continuance of the privilege applies only ts 
securities which had been admitted on a national 
securities exchange prior to March 1, 1934. 

(2) Privileges may be extended by an exchange 
to any security already listed and registered on 
another registered exchange. 

(3) Privileges may be extended to any issue about 
which there is available from a registration state- 
or from periodic reports to SEC, information 
substantially equivalent to that required for a 
listed and registered security. 

The commission in asking Congress for continu- 
ance of unlisted trading met with some opposition, 
but its action was acclaimed by exchanges as a 
practical step. Some on the commission wanted tu 
do away with this type of transaction, because, they 
said, it defeats the policy of full and complete in- 
formation on security issues which has guided SEC 
from the start. Over-the-counter dealers also op- 
posed the amendments on the ground that issues 
net registered with SEC and over which the agency 
has little control should be dealt in the market 
maintained away from the exchanges. 


BENEFIT TO SMALLER EXCHANGES 


Most beneficially affected by the new rules is the 
New York Curb Exchange, second largest stock mar- 
ket in the country. The New York Stock Exchange 
has not conducted unlisted trading since 1910 in 
which year it was dropped as a result of an 
investigation of stock markets. As of December 15, 
1935, there were 15 national exchanges on which 
unlisted trading was permitted, and seven where it 
was not. 


TRADING ON NEW YORK CURB 

On the New York Curb, the primary market for 
unlisted trading, there were 332 listed stock and 40 
listed bond issues, and 753 issues in the unlisted 
trading division. This exchange has been one of 
the most vigorous proponents of the proposal to 
keep unlisted trading on the statutes. It was rep- 
resented at a recent hearing involving the question 
of whether a stock could be traded unlisted on one 
exchange after it had been delisted from the only 
market on which it was registered. 

The whole question of unlisted trading far 
from settled as yet, since SEC can terminate it up- 
on its own motion. The commission has begun a 
survey of unlisted markets in order to learn which 
issues should be eliminated from unlisted trading 
because of lack of distribution, volume of trading 
or any other reason. 


HOW IT TOUCHES INVESTORS 


Of importance to investors in this matter are 
the questions of whether they desire exchange mar- 
kets for their stock and whether they want the 
full information which SEC considers should be 
available for listed issues. 

Temporarily, at least SEC is sacrificing complete 
information for investors so that a market may be 
maintained for the stocks on an organized ex- 
change. Had unlisted trading been ended, it is felt 
that a majority of such stocks would have gone into 
the unorganized over-the-counter market which to 
date has been touched but slightly by SEC control. 
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THE SECURITIES COMMISSION MAKES READY 
TO ADMINISTER THE PUBLIC UTILITY ACT 





JINE months ago the Securities and 

Exchange Commission, already 
administering the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, began the task of carrying 
out the mandates of the Public Utility 
Act of 1935. Up to this time, what 
has been accomplished under this 
legislation designed to “eliminate 
abuses and to provide a greater de- 
gree of protection for investors and 
consumers?” 


l 


An overwhelming majority cf the utility holding 
companies which were required register with 
SEC last December have not yet done so. They are 
waiting for a Supreme Court decision on the power 
of SEC to require registration. The commission 
has given notice that it will not prosecute those 
which refuse to register pending the outcome of the 
litigation 

Although its authority extends over only the 
registrants, SEC’s rulings and promulgations must 
be made in the light of knowledge of the entire in- 
dustry’s problems. While the number of holding 
companies under its jurisdiction at present is small, 
the commission is tackling the administration of 
the Act with the point in mind that should the 
Act be upheld, all of the gas and electric holding 
companies would have to register. 

Thus, when they do file registration statements 
these organizations will come under the supervision 
of a fully developed administration. The com- 
panies, however, have had a part in the develop- 
ment of rules and regulations under the Act; SEC 
has distributed copies of all proposed promulga- 
tions to the unregistered as well as to the registered 
companies in order to obtain reactions from the 
entire industry. 


ORGANIZING FOR THE TASK 


One of the first duties under the legislation 
which fell to SEC was organizing an efficient staff. 
At present there are on the payroll of the public 
utilities division, directed by W. C. Gilman, 75 per- 
sons, the great majority of whom are “financial 
men,” including accountants and engineers with 
experience in public utility finances. There are 
eight lawyers on the staff. All but a few of those 
employed previously had been connected either 
with companies in the industry, or with various 
regulatory commissions, or in financial firms 
specializing in utility financing. 

The staff has been divided into eight units, each 
manned with engineers, accountants, lawyers, and 
clerks. Assigned to each unit are a number of the 
registered holding companies and two or three of 
the non-registered units, which it supervises, 
studies and with which it negotiates. Representa- 
tives of a company deal directly with the staff 
to which the company has been assigned. 

In this way the different units during the com- 
paratively short time of their operation have been 
obtaining a thorough groundwork in their com- 
panies, learning their histories, becoming ac- 
quainted with each concern’s peculiar problems 
and in general acquiring a broad knowledge of the 
financial set-ups. Officials say representatives of 
the companies appreciate this system as it elimi- 
nates to a large degree the red tape often con- 
nected with administration. 

Under this procedure, as companies register, SEC 
will have at hand extensive data in regard to fi- 
nances, fields of operation, history, etc. It will be 
able to expedite the proceedings because of an ac- 
quaintance with the company affairs gained dur- 
ing. this interim period. 

Although SEC recognizes that its present public 
utility staff will have to be enlarged as new regis- 
trations come in, no estimate can be made cur- 
rently, they feel, of just what size the division will 
have to be, when the entire industry is under its 
control. 


PROPORTION REGISTERED 

What part of the industry has registered? 

There are, of course, several methods of calculat- 
ing this proportion, but SEC has estimated that ac- 
cording to gross operating revenue figures, ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the industry has already 
filed. 

Included in this number are several of the larger 
holding companies, including the New England 
Power Association, the Middle West Corporation, 
and the Lone Star Gas Corporation. The total 
number of registrants contains duplications, how- 
ever, since some subsidiary companies of regis- 
tered units have also had to file. 

It is estimated that there are 500 to 600 holding 
companies which have not registered. These also 
contain many duplications, so that at present there 
are approximately 30 important holding company 
units unregistered. 

Since December -1, when registration was required 
under the Act, the commission has permitted a 
large number of registration statements by subsid- 
iaries of unregistered companies to become ef- 
fective under the Securiteis Act of 1933. Although 
the Public Utility Act prohibits the issuance of se- 
curities by unregistered companies, SEC has per- 
mitted the statement to become effective and the 
securities issued, if the issuer “clearly states its po- 
sition” in regard to litigation on the constitution- 
ality of the Public Utility Act. 


STATUS OF COURT ACTIONS 


The status of court actons on the Act is this: 

The commission is attempting to force Electric 
Bond and Share, one of the large holding com- 
panies, to register with it. Electric Bond and Share 
contests the right of SEC to make it register and 
also contests the constitutionality of the whole Act. 

Counsel for both sides have agreed to stipula- 


to 


+ tions which will eliminate long hearings on the his- 





tory and structure of the companies involved. A 
decision by a Federal court in New York is ex- 
pected late this Fall, and it may be a year or two 
before a Supreme Court decision is had. 

In the meantime SEC has been faced with in- 
junctive suits aimed at stopping the enforcement 
of the Act. As related in these columns last week 
this is the court record of SEC under the Public 
Utilities Act up to June 30: It has been ordered to 
show cause why enforcement of the Act should not 
be enjoined in two cases, both of which are pend- 
ing; it has been named in 45 bills of complaint, 41 
of which are pending, one dismissed and final de- 
crees in three others; named in petition for in- 
structions in one bankruptcy case, pending; and in 
one case as friend of the court. 


FOR SIMPLER STRUCTURES 


SEC is able to report considerable progress as re- 
gards simplification of present holding company 
structures as far as the registered companies are 
concerned. Officials realize that any substantial 
steps toward simplification will require a long time. 

Several of the larger holding companies now un- 
der SEC jurisdiction have proceeded to file appli- 
cations so that the top company could acquire the 
physical properties of its subsidiaries. In numer- 
ous instances when this program has been con- 
summated, the top company will no longer be a 
holding company. It can then withdraw its regis- 
tration as a holding company since it will be a 
Straight operating unit. 

Outstanding developments along this line have 
been made by the Montana-Dakota Utilities Com- 
pany, and in the New England Power Association, 
where attempts to eliminate some of the sub- 
holding companies has met the approval of SEC. 

At the commission it is pointed out that so far 
these efforts at simplification have been made vol- 
untarily by the companies. Reasons other than the 
requirements of the Act which have motivated the 
management of these registrants are the effect of 
new tax legislation and the fact that the excellent 
refunding market of recent months has presented 
opportunities to the companies to refashion their 
financial structures. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


Section 17(c) of the Act contains a broad state- 
ment in regard to interlocking directorates, as fol- 
lows: 

“After one year from the date of the enactment of 
this title, no registered holding company or any sub- 
sidiary company thereof shall have as an officer, or 


| .director thereof any executive officer, director, part- 


ner, appointee, or representative of any bank, trust 
company, investment banker or banking associa- 
tion or firm, or any executive officer, director, part- 
ner, appointee, or representative of any corpora- 
tion a majority of whose stock, having the unre- 
stricted right to vote for the election of directors, 
is owned by any bank, trust company, investment 
banker, or banking association or firm, except in 
such cases as rules and regulations prescribed by 
the commission may permit as not adversely af- 
fecting the public interest or the interest of in- 
vestors or consumers.” 

From the start SEC has tried, its officials say, to 
treat this section liberally. Conferences have been 
held with investment bankers and other interests 
familiar with public utility finances and manage- 
ment to obtain a consensus on the matter of pos- 
sible exemptions. 

It is not SEC’s intention, it has been explained, 
to change radically the make-up of the boards of 
directors of holding companies. Without depriving 
the companies of the services of outstanding men 
in the communities where they operate, SEC has 
been attempting to eradicate situations where 
breaches of fiduciary relationships have been known 
to occur. 

In this regard, some of the exemptions made by 


@ SEC are: 


Exemption of officers of Federal Re- 
serve banks, officers of savings banks and some very 
small local banks, and officers of banks in the same 
territory in which the utilities in question are lo- 
cated. 


EXEMPTIONS ALLOWED 


Also in cases where the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has investigated and found that directors, al- 
though holding other positions mentiéned in Sec- 
tion 17, are thoroughly qualified to hold director- 
ships, SEC has approved their taking such offices. 

Under Section 13(a) of the Act registered hold- 
ing companies are prohibited from performance of 
service, sales or construction contracts of subsid- 
iary companies. To furnish service at cost to the 
subsidiaries they have to create mutual service 
companies for the underlying organizations or a 
subsidiary service company. 

This method preserves for the operating com- 
panies the benefits of large scale transactions and 
at the same time protects them from the disad- 
vantages which might arise from any excessive 
charges when the top holding company performs 
the service contracts. 

Originally dated April 1, 1936, the limitations im- 
posed by this section take effect August 1. The 
four months’ extension has been ample time for 
the approval of a majority of the applications to 
set up these mutual service companies, It is ex- 
pected that the remaining registered companies 
will have their applications. approved before August 
1 or soon thereafter. 


STANDARD ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


Another phase of the public utilities division’s 
work in which progress has been reported is the 
setting up of standard accounting systems. A set 
of standard accounts for holding companies has 
been sent to the industry and also to reguiatory 
commissions for comment, while a similar task 
has been completed in regard to mutual service 
companies. 

At the SEC it is pointed out that drafting of the 
accounting classifications for these types of com- 
panies constitutes an entirely new job. Classifi- 
cations for operating companies had been drawn 
up before passage of the Act. 

SEC received an order, under Section 30 of the 
Act, to make studies and investigations of public 
utility holding companies, the territories served by 
them, and other matters to “determine the sizes, 
types, and locations of public utility companies 
which do or can operate most economically and 
efficiently in the public interest, in the interest of 
investors and consumers, and in the furtherance of 
a wider and more economical use of gas and elec- 
tric energy.” 

To date little has been done along this line, al- 
though what might be called “laboratory experi- 
ments” have been conducted in New England in 
conjunction with studies of registered holding com- 
panies in that section. So much detailed work in 
connection with registration and affiliated matters 
remains to be done that any extensive study such 
as mentioned in Section 30 will be delayed. 


AS TO INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Also, under the same section, SEC is directed to 
study the whole field of investment trusts, an “area 
of corporate finance,” according to one SEC spokes- 
man, “in which the public lost great sums of money 
following the collapse of security values.” 

Public examination of these organizations start 
July 27, in the commission building in Washing- 
ton; the initial hearings will concern some of the 
predecessor companies of the Equity Corporation, 
one of the largest investment trusts in the country. 

Last week SEC made public a list of the names 
of investment trusts and investment companies in 
this country in so far as such organizations are 
known to the commission at present. 





+ His Job to Prevent Stock Swindles + 


MOST important part of the duties of the Se- 

curities and Exchange Commission is the pre- 
vention of stock swindles. A recent announce- 
ment that indictments had been returned against 
several such “stocketeers” brought the SEC gen- 
eral counsel staff into the foreground of financial 
news. 

Responsible for the preparation of the commis- 
sion’s case was John L. Flynn who directed the in- 
vestigation for more than a year into the compli- 
cated interstate operations of the accused schemers. 
Although Department of Justice lawyers secured 
the indictments, the material with which they 
worked came from Mr. Flynn and SEC men under 
his direction. 

Born in New York City in 1907, Mr. Flynn was 
graduated from Notre Dame in 1926. He first tried 
his hand at journalism, and for a year wes a re- 
porter in New York. The drawing power of a legal 
career exerted itself, however, and he entered Ford- 
ham Law School, graduating in 1929. The next year 
found him working as secretary to Justice Cohn of 
the New York State Supreme Court. 

From 1931 to 1933 he was an assistant district 
attorney in Bronx County. During those two years 
he prosecuted many fraud cases, including some 
stock sales schemes. After this experience, Mr. 
Flynn became connected with his uncle’s law firm 
of Goldwater and Flynn 

In 1934 Mr. Flynn joined the legal staff of the 
SEC and early this month was named assistant 
general counsel, under John J. Burns, general 
counsel. As an SEC attorney he has traveled over 
a wide territory, working on cases in Boston, Chi- 
cago, New York, Atlanta and other cities. 

Among the cases which he has prosecuted are: 
the Boston Curb Exchange; a case testing SEC’s 
power to control the issuance of oil royalties; a 
large “bucket shop” operation in Chicago, where 





—Underwood & Underwood 
JOHN L. FLYNN 





quick intervention by SEC saved $600,000 for in- 
vestors; and a large ring of alleged swindlers in 
Boston, whose conviction is now under appeal. 

Commenting on the latest court victory in the 
commission’s battle against security frauds, Mr. 
Flynn said, “large scale swindling operations, as far 
as we can find out right now, have come to a halt. 
There are small operators still conducting their 
schemes, but the large gangs have been eliminated.” 

Mr. Flynn is married and has two children. When 
the exigencies of a vigorous campaign against 
stock frauds permit, he indulges in two favorite 
sports, golf and fishing. 


+ 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
NEW TAX “UMPIRE” 
Richard L. Disney, of Oklahoma, recently appointed 
to the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals, that body which 
reviews disputed cases in connection with income 
tax payments. 





Safety For Investor: 
Much Yet to Be Done 


EVERAL months ago James M. 
Landis, chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, said 
of its program: “The greatest part of 
our equipment for the work of pro- 
tecting the investor has yet to be de- 
veloped. The SEC faces not the 
gentle task of polishing and refining 
but the stern work of continued 
building.” 


To prove his contention Mr. Landis can today 
point to studies currently being made of segrega- 
tion of brokers and dealers, of protective commit- 
tees, of investment trusts, of public utilities and cf 
unlisted trading. A large part of the present ac- 
tivities of the commission consists of surveying the 
territory it supervises before attempting to exer- 
cise authority. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET 


How it could extend its power to include the 
over-the-counter market has been a serious prob- 
lem which SEC has faced from the beginning. 
Some consideration was given to the question in 
the study on unlisted trading and a‘start has been 
made in registering brokers and dealers in the mar- 
ket. 

One obstacle in the way of effective control, in 
any way comparable to that exercised over regis- 
tered exchanges, is that to a great degree the 
market is unorganized. It is one thing to set up 
rules for exchange memberships, where an active 
organization already exists, but it is a different 
matter to draft regulations where little organiza- 
tion had ever been attempted. 


ONE STEP TOWARD CONTROL? 


Last week Mr. Landis’ comment was recalled 
when announcement came of the formation of In- 
vestment Bankers’ Conference, Inc. Some observ- 
ers and over-the-counter dealers saw in the new 
organization an important step by SEC toward con- 
trol of their market in that the association could 
be used in much the same manner the exchanges 
are used for regulation of their members’ business. 

As outlined by the chairman of a committee 
studying a permanent plan of organization, the 
rules of fair practice adopted by the Conference 
should “be designed to remove such impediments 
to a free and open market as may be found to ex- 
ist and to facilitate the competitive process by ele- 
vating the plane on which it is conducted. In this 
connection an analogy is found in the function per- 
formed by leading security exchanges in the super- 
vision of the business conduct of their members.” 


BROKER COOPERATION 


The association, the chairman continued, “should 
provide a channel for frank and frequent exchange 
of views between the commission and representa- 
tives of the industry on problems of common in- 
terest in order that there may be mutual coopera- 
tion between the commission and the organization 
in the solution of their respective problems.” 

Leading investment bankers have pleaded for more 
cooperation with SEC. The commission has a dif- 
ficult administrative problem before it, according 
to these brokers in trying to institute an effective 
control over the business. With the active help of 
those engaged in the business the commission will 
be able to draft workable regulations which will 
improve the market rather than injure it, they 
argue. 





New Issues Registered 


‘THE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

BROWN FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, Louisville, 
Ky., 80,000 shares of common stock and 3,000 shares of 
$6 cumulative preferred stock. The common will be 
offered to stockholders of record August 7. Net pro- 
ceeds of the common are to be used to build a ware- 
house and for working capital. Names of underwritera 
will be supplied in an amendment. 

MERCHANTS INDUSTRIES, INC., Dayton, Ohio, 25,279 
shares of $1 par value common. Net proceeds will be 
used to pay off debt, increase working capital, and in- 
crease production facilities at Dayton and at Linden, 
N. J. The principal underwriter is Pine, Brownell Co., 
of Dayton. 

CHARLESTON SHIPBUILDING AND DRYDOCK CO., 
Charleston, S. C., 40,000 shares of no par common cap- 
ital stock to be sold to the public by licensed salesmen 
at $1250 a share. The proceeds will be used to pay off 
debt, provide working capital, and to construct or pur- 
chase a new floating dry dock. No underwriter is 
named. 

JOHNSON FURNITURE CO., Shreveport, La., $150,000 
of 5 per cent first mortgage bonds, to be used for re- 
funding and additional working capital. Barrow, Leary 
& Co., of Shreveport, is the principal underwriter. 
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]N the first three weeks of the 
1937 fiscal year Uncle Sam 
has received more money in the 
form of repayments by the 
alphabetical agencies than from 
regular revenue sources. 


The daily Treasury statement for 
July 22 shows that receipts from the 
beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 
totaled $214,573,838. At the same 
time Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and other agencies were putting 


back into the Treasury almost 
$239,000,000. 
Thus the Government has been 


getting more of its operating money 
from collections on loans and simi- 
lar items than it has from revenue 


collections. Repayments by the 
various agencies during the three- 
week period exceeded the regular 
revenue income by more than 
$24,000,000. 

=—_— 
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Reimbursements to the Treasury Exceed 


Regular Tax Revenues 


These repayments have sliced in 


half Government expenditures for 
the period, compared with corre- 
sponding weeks in 1935. That is be- 
cause repayments by borrowers to 
government agencies flow back into 
the Treasury’s general fund and are 
used for regular operating expenses. 
In other words, the loan payments 
are not set aside to pay off that part 
of the public debt arising from loans 
made by the agencies with Federal 
funds, but are available for respend- 
ing or relending. 

Congress authorized the Public 
Works Administration to use up to 
$300,000,000 of the money obtained 
by the RFC through sale of secur- 
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ities it holds, for grants to localities 
wanting aid in building public 
works. At present, use of this money 
is being held up pending a re-study 
of projects ordered by President 
Roosevelt. 

Total expenditures for period were 
$284,356,049 in comparison with 
$628,935,497 in 1935. As a _ fur- 
ther result a marked difference in 
the deficits recorded at the end of 
the two periods is noticeable. 

As of July 22, 1936, the excess of 
expenditures over receipts totaled 
$69,782,210, while on the comparable 
date last year the excess aggregated 
$416,580,262. 

TVA has turned over $1,283,500 to 
the Treasury in this period, repre- 
senting gross revenues of electric 
sales during the fiscal year 1935. 
Commodity Credit Corporation has 
an excess of credits amounting to 
$75,952,956, whereas in the same 
period last year it was credited 
with expending $114,690,104. The 
corporation’s situation arises from 
the fact that it is placing no more 
loans on cotton, since the market 
price of the crop is above the loan 
value, and, further, the corporation 
is being repaid for some of the 
staple which it held as collateral. 


RFC HAS NET INCOME 

The RFC on July 22 had an ex- 
cess of credits with the Treasury 
aggreating $159,569,528, while on 
July 22 last year, it had spent $5,- 
740,134. A large part of this dif- 
ference is accounted for by the re- 
tirement of the capital and pre- 
ferred stocks of certain large banks 
which were held by the corporation. 
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a bone in her teeth. 





Thus, accurately, might a reporter have written, as Prestige 
neared the finish line for her twenty-fourth victory in twenty- 
four starts during the racing season of 1935. 

Prestige is a Class M Sloop. She was created in 1927 by 
W. Starling Burgess, famed as the designer of Enterprise and 


Rainbow, the two most recent America’s Cup Defenders. 


Both of these successful Defenders were skippered by Mr. stand such strains, and still confer lightness; because its 
Vanderbilt, owner of Prestige. His genius in yacht rac ing and resistance to corrosion promised strength and long life. These 
his thoroughgoing sportsmanship are held in universal regard. are exactly the reasons why all industry is choosing Alcoa 
P Mr. Vanderbilt first raced Prestige in 1931, using a mast of Aluminum Alloys. 

Aleoa Aluminum, designed by W. Starling Burgess and his Nature made Aluminum light; research has made it strong. 
brother C. P. Burgess, noted engineer. And as we have progressed with research, we have accumu- 


Prestige is footing fast. 
Fs 


Close hauled, sails high and full, 


imperc eptible swell the white u inged sloop carries 


Vanderbilt, at the helm, eves the set of her sails. 


Skipper Harold S. 





. ’ 
in the almost 





record of victories against keen competition was begun, 


The technically minded reader will quickly recognize that 
the satisfactory performance of the mast of Alcoa Aluminum, 
after three years of uncoddled idleness, well proves its original 
strength not to have diminished. 

An estimate of the severity of the service may be gained 
from the fact that the load of over 50 tons at the base of the 
mast, when sailing to windward in a fresh blow, is considerably 
greater than the entire weight of the vessel herself. 


Aleoa Aluminum was chosen for this mast because it would 
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THE ALPHABETICAL AGENCIES PAY UP + 


Other agencies which were shown 
to have repaid funds to the Gov- 
ernment during the period are the 
Farm Credit Administration, $1,- 
708,629 in comparison with expendi- 
tures last year of $2,368,321, and 
the Export-Import Banks of Wash- 
ington, $112,558 repayment in com- 
parison with $27,147 expenditures 
last year. 


Although repayments exceeded 


ordinary revenue collections as a 
source for Government operating 


funds, regular revenue ran almost 
$2,000,000 ahead of its 1936 record 
in spite of the loss of revenue re- 
sulting from abolition of the proc- 
essing taxes. The latter item ac- 
counted for only $2,047 this month, 
while up to July 22, 1935, it had 
brought in $20,435,733. 

Income tax receipts were up about 
12 million dollars over last year and 
miscellaneous internal revenue ad- 
vanced about 25 million dollars. 


JUNE REVENUE UP 


A somewhat similar increase in 
revenue during June over the same 
month the preceding year was re- 
ported last week by the Treasury 
This monthly report breaks the re- 


— 





ceipt items into many classifica- 
tions. The total revenue for June, 
the last month of the 1936 fiscal 
year, was $478,228,621, as compared 
with $427,905,719 in the 1935 month. 

Income tax receipts totaled $303,- 
086,978, an increase of more than 50 
million dollars oer the same month 
in 1935. Other items showing sub- 
stantial gains were receipts from 
excess profits, estate, liquor, tobacco, 
gasoline and tire taxes 

A companion report for the same 
month reveals data on _ tax-paid 
products as indicated by the sales 
of stamps during the month. A 
large increase, according to these 
figures, which are subject to revi- 
sion took place in cigarettes. Taxes 


were paid on 14,008,714,350 cigarettes 
during the month as compared with 
12,119,688,167 in the same month 
last year. 

The quantity of tax-paid imported 
distilled spirits almost doubled, ad- 
vancing from 588,780 gallons last 
year to 1,008,534 in June. Taxes 
were paid on larger quantities of 
all types of liquor this year than 
last, including domestic distilled 
spirits and fermented malt liquors. 

Other stamp tax products show- 
ing an increase in quantity over 
June last year were cigars, snuff, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, and 
playing cards. Oleomargarine was 
the only classification to show a 
loss. 




















© Again in 1935, after an interim of three years devoted to racing lated a wealth of practical “know-how”, which we make 
still larger boats, Mr. Vanderbilt returned to Class M compet freely available, We cordially invite you to take advantage 
tion with Prestige. The mast was brought out of unheated of that “know-how”. aALUMINI M COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
siorage; it was again stepped in Prestige and her unmarred 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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EARNINGS 


Dated July 24, 1956 


THE COMPANY 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$30,000,000 


Dated April 1, 1936 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Trustee 


CAPITALIZATION OF THE COMPANY 


First Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 5%, due 1995 of The Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Company of New York ($15,000,000 originally authorized) 

‘ First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1948 of The New York Gas and Electric 
“ Light, Heat and Power Company ($15,000,000 authorized) 


105% and accrued interest, of $30,000,000 Series A Bonds issued under the First Lien and 
Refunding Mortgage. The balance required for such redemption plus the Company's estimated expenses in con- 
nection with the sale of the Series E Bonds, together aggregating approximately $1,829,500 (exclusive of accrued 
interest on the Bonds to be redeemed), will be obtained from the Company’s current cash. 


The statements as to earnings for 1933, 1934 and 1935 in the Offering Prospectus, subject to 
the related notes and other important relevant information, indicate that in each of these 
years the Gross Corporate Income of the Company together with that of its two predecessors available for fixed 
charges, alter deducting provisions for Federal income taxes and for ‘‘retirement expense’, was more than three 
times such fixed charges in each of such years. Reference is made to the Offering Prospectus for a summary of 
unaudited Profit and Loss Statements for the three months’ and twelve months’ periods ended March 31, 1935 
and 1936; for the three months’ period of 1936 both Gross and Net Corporate Income show reductions from the 
figures reported for the corresponding period of 1935. The Offering Prospectus also contains consolidated profit 
and loss statements of Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


The Series E Bonds will be issued under the First Lien and Refunding Mortgage of The 
New York Edison Company, assumed by the 
mented, and, in the opinion of counsel for the 
distributing systems and franchises and substantially all the real estate, including generating stations, now owned 
by the Company, subject to the liens, so far as they attach, of mortgages securing outstanding indebtedness of 
$39,343,511.74. The Mortgage is also, in the opinion of counsel, secured by pledge of $55,000,000 First Mortgage 
Bonds of The United Electric Light and Power Company, one of the Company’s predecessors, and the latter bonds 
are secured by a first lien on the distributing systern and franchises and substantially all the real estate, including 
generating stations, formerly owned by the United Company as the same existed prior to August I, 1935. 
Bonds of Series A and D are now secured by the lien of the Mortgage. The Mortgage permits the issuance of 
additional bonds which also would be secured equally thereby. 
Upon retirement of the Series A Bonds or due provision therefor, a Supplemental Indenture dated February 
27, 1936 will amend the “‘after acquired property’”’ clause of the Mortgage so that with respect to property acquired 
by the Company or a successor after February 29, 1936, such clause will subject to the lien of the Mortgage only 
electrical transmission or distribution lines or systems (but not generating stations) located in the territory now 
served by the Company's distribution system. 
The Mortgage provides for the release, in certain instances, without notice to bondholders of property covered 
thereby, including the release for cancellation, upon retirement of the outstanding bonds of The 
and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company, of the above $55,000,000 of United Company bonds. 
The Mortgage contains provisions permitting its modification, in any particular, with the approval of the 
holders of 75% in amount of outstanding bonds, subject to certain limitations. 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated has agreed to 
purchase these Bonds from the Company at 100%, or a total of $30,000,000, plus accrued interest 
and has arranged for the sub-underwriting of a portion thereof. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 102%, 
or a total of $30,600,000, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discount is 2%, or a total of $600,000. 


Outstanding as of 
June a, 1936 , 


ompany, 


Price 102% and Accrued Interest 





Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus whi 


furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
od 


ncorporet 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 
i 


ncerperat 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
ted 


Incerpere 


BLYTH & CO., Ine. 
LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 
ed 


Incerperat 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 





This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


The New York Edison Company, Inc. 


| First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 314% Bonds, Series E 


Due April 1, 1966 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part on any semi-annual interest date on at least 30 days’ 
published notice, and in whole at any other time upon at least 60 days’ published notice, at the following prices with 
accrued interest: toand including April 1, 1941, at 107%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1946, at 106%; thereafter 
to and including April 1, 1951, at 105%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1956, at 103/4%; thereafter to and 
including April 1, 1961, at 102%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1963, at 101%; and thereafter at 100%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Principal Underwriter, for Savings Banks in the State of New York. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds, 


The New York Edison Company, Inc., all of the stock of which, except 2 shares, is owned by i} 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., was incorporated in New York on August I, 
1935, as a consolidation of The New York Edison Company and The United Electric Light and Power Company. 
The Company is engaged in the distribution and sale of direct and alternating current electricity to consumers 
in Manhattan and that portion of The Bronx lying west of the Bronx River, New York City. The Company also 
supplies electricity to certain affiliated electric companies of the Consolidated Edison Company of New York 
System for distribution outside of the territory served by the Company. The energy is in part purchased from 
others and in part generated al the Company's own plants. The Company’s properties include generating stations, 
substations and a@ transmission and distribution system. Practically all of the underground transmission and 
distribution lines are in conduits rented from an affiliated company. 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., has applied to the Public Service Commission of the State 
of New York for the merger into itself of the Company. If and when such merger is effected, the Series E Bonds 
and other obligations of the Company will become obligations of the Consolidated Edison Company. The Offering 
Praspectus contains certain information in regard to that Company including certain data as to its business and 
capitalization and certain consolidated financial statements. 


$ 2,188,000.06 


15,000,000 .00 


ia bv CRE CLESRAREER HERES SO % 
* Purchase Money Gold Four Per Cent. Bonds, due 1949 of The New York Gas and Electric “ 
‘e Light, Heat and Power Company ($21,000,000 originally authorized)...... ecccccceee  * 20,888,000.00 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage (Open End Mortgage) 
Gold Bonds, Series A, 612%, due 1941 of The New York Edison Company..........++ 30,000 ,000.00 
34,% Bonds, Series D, due 1965 of The New York Edison Company, Inc.........- eves 55,000 ,000.00 4 
Bee INS GHP 6:0 0 kn 0086000 crsnsesssdesis satchedsbasccneeenwnsse cosccccceeee — 4,267,511.74 
*$124,343,511.74 
Common Stock—no par value, stated value $50 per share (5,313,999 shares authorized 
‘ and outstanding of which 2 shares are reserved against scrip of a predecessor)...... $265,699,950.00 
*Does not include $55,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds of The United Kiectric Light and Power Company, and 
$1,099,000 matured mortgage bonds of predecessors of the Company, pledged to secure funded debt, 
PURPOSE The proceeds from the sale of $30,000,000 Series E Bonds will, it is estimated, aggregate $30, 006 
OF ISSUE (exclusive of accrued interest) and will be applied to the redemption on October 1, 1936, at 


ee Company, as amended and supple- 
A will be secured by a lien on all the 


Morgan Stanley § Co. Incorporated have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and 
accepted by them and subject to the approval of their counsel, Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner 
& Reed. The validity of the franchises and titles of the Company, and certain other matters, have 
been passed upon by counsel for the Company. It is expected that delivery of the Bonds in temporary 
form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
on or about July 29, 1936, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

Reference is made to the Offering Prospectus, for the terms and conditions of the underwriting and 
the offering of the Bonds and for a statement regarding sub-underwriting agreements which, among 
other things, authorize Morgan Stanley § Co. Incorporated to purchase and sell Bonds, in the open 
market or otherwise. either for long or short account, for the respective accounts of itself and the sub- 
underwriters, during the period and within the limits set forth in such agreements. 


Statement on file 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 4. July 27, 1936. No. 30 


Me Untied Saves Wes 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








reason, a voice reminiscent of the first Republican 

who uttered the words “with malice toward none 

and charity for all” was heard when Governor Alf 
M. Landon of Kansas last week accepted the Republican 
nomination for the presidency. 

By those who regard tradition as an inconvenient en- 
cumbrance in an hour of stimulating adventure the words 
of the speech will be dismissed as a monotonous repetition 
of old-fashioned dogma. 

By those who value tradition but regard the New Deal 
as a necessary and inevitable experiment sooner or later 
to be changed to conform with traditional Americanism, 
the speech will be regarded as a superfluous warning. 

By that large part of the radio audience, accustomed to 
judge speeches in terms of a “show”, the Landon address 
will be received with mixed feelings. It suffers, of course, 
as Mr. Landon might be the first to admit, by con- 
trast with the radio skill of President Roosevelt whose 
technique of address on the air is second to none in 
or out of public service. 


NEED A FULLER 


T HE voice of tradition, an American voice, a voice of 


But there is an even more im- 
portant consideration in apprais- 
ing the effect of the Landon 


EXPOSITION OF 
SOME ISSUES speech on the radio audience. The 
language was simple enough, 


straightforward and penetrating. The scope was broad 
enough. The promises were sufficiently definite for a first 
address of a series. And yet there was lacking a certain 
intimacy with the listener so often achieved by Mr. Roose- 
velt in his style of writing, something not easily ac- 
complished in any event when an address is intended for 
both the eye and the ear. 

Critics will rightly say of the Landon address that it is 
not sufficiently expository. It could not be within the 
confines of a single evening. There will be, of course, 
more speeches on specific topics. Looking back at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech of acceptance, for instance, that 
document was merely an attack on opposition as such and 
revealed no glimpse of what policies if any would be modi- 
fied in a second term. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, has made his record. 
His policies in the main are known. Mr. Landon is 
relatively unknown. He has been governor of a great 
state but he has not grappled with national problems. His 
task is to convince the American people that he knows 
those problems and that he will deal realistically with 
them if given the responsibility. 


AN ASSURANCE 

ance is nevertheless an assurance 
OF SINCERITY of sincerity, of earnestneses, of 
AND INTEGRITY integrity. It is the pledge of a 


conscientious man who ap- 
proaches with due modesty the responsibilities that face 
him as a candidate and would-face him if he were elected 
President of the United States. 

Basically, the speech reveals a man of fine character and 
one who could be trusted implicitly to tread the paths of 
American Presidents who were zealous to protect the con- 
stitutional form of government under which our country 
has been built up. 

On Mr. Landon’s capacity to select a policy and carry 
it through to completion the speech throws no light and 
there is only thus far the record in Kansas on which his 
own people testified first with a 5,000 plurality in 1932, the 
year of the Roosevelt landslide, and then a 63,000 plural- 
ity two years later when all around the country the New 
Deal tide was still gaining seats in Congress. 

The address of acceptance will be a disappointment to 
many who think that a candidate should be an aggressive, 
fighting force with a spectacular style and a punch. There 
were epigrammatic phrases in the speech and some bellig- 
erent lines. But on the whole the speech was written in 
the flavor of calmness as if the candidate was trying earn- 
estly to realize in the speech itself the preachment he him- 
self had phrased that the time had come for the nation “to 
pull together”, and that problems of public policy should 
be approached “without passion or rancor.” 

Sermons full of sense are frequently undramatic. 
They may lack a sort of evangelism but they none the 
less appeal to those who care to be reasoned with. 


The Landon speech of accept- 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. Landon could not win over to his side the New 
Deal army of officeholders and beneficiaries. They prob- 
ably didn’t even tune him in last Thursday night. Nor 
could he win over the partisan who believes in socialism 
or a new social order founded on European concepts. 

But did Mr. Landon express the Americanism of his 
party? Did he hold in line much of the Hoover vote of 
1932 or recapture from the Roosevelt vote of that same 
year the Republicans who strayed from the fold either on 
account of prohibition or Hoover indecisiveness? 

It would be interesting to know too if Mr. Landon last 
week won large segments of the independent vote, the 
persons who do not consider themselves tied to either 
party but who make up their minds as they hear the issues 
unfolded in a campaign and as they size up the personal- 
ity of a candidate from his speeches. What is meant by 
the “independent vote?” The Republican vote that de- 
serted Hoover in 1932 was an independent vote. The Dem- 
ocratic vote that wants to leave Roosevelt in 1936 is an 
independent vote. 


APPEAL TO THE 


Judging by past trends and ev- 
idences of public psychology, the 
Landon speech was eminently 


INDEPENDENTS 
satisfactory to the Republican 
IS IMPORTANT rank and i. tk fens som a 


Republicanism which has been ingrained through many 
years of party service and fidelity to party principle. 

As for the independent vote, it is my judgment that Mr. 
Landon as yet has not made serious inroads there. He 
may have achieved a certain receptivity. He may have 
caused minds to open to him for further exposition. He 
probably did set the stage for future addresses in which 
presumably he will give details and specifications. 

This campaign, while unusual in many respects, bears 
close resemblance to some df the contests in which the is- 
sue came to be whether the incumbent should be reelected 
and not so much whether the opposition candidate pos- 
sessed some magic policy or offered some alternative pro- 
gram that appealed. 

The issue is the New Deal and that means Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. For he has been responsible and he assumes 
responsibility in the event that he is continued in office. It 
is the character and performance of Mr. Roosevelt which 
will determine the votes for or against the Democratic 
nominee. Hence Mr. Landon’s strategy is to prove that if 
he takes the reins of government, he will do an effective 
job in an admittedly tangled situation. He must satisfy 
the voter who once having made the decision to supplant 
Mr. Roosevelt turns inquiringly to the other nominee. 

Under such circumstances it will be argued that it is 
not so necessary for the opposition candidate to measure up 
in tactics or in style of delivery or in emotional exposition 
to the candidate on the defensive. 

But the candidate of opposition in these times must, on 
the other hand, show himself able to measure up to the 
problems of the presidency of the United States and he 
must in a peculiar sense meet the mood of the nation. It 
is here that the Republican nominee faces his most per- 


plexing difficulty. 
For what is the mood of the 


SIZING UP THE nation? Are we ready f lm- 
PRESENT MOOD ness, tor quiet return af constitu- 
OF THE NATION tional government, for painstak- 


ingly written legislation, for pol- 
icies not made in the impetuosity of passion or the hysteria 
of class warfare but in the essentially fair atmosphere of 
an administration with its mind off elections, off personal 
ambition and off party spoils? 

The emergency is not altogether adjourned. The pres- 
ence of millions of unemployed, the condition of foreign 
markets, the unbalanced budgets, growing taxes and ac- 
cumulated deficits, all point to the need for vigorous and 
effective administration even to some extent in emergency 
spirit and certainly not in the carefree pace of 1926 or 
1928. 

To what extent can Mr. Landon orient himself to the 
new circumstances of transition from emergency to re- 
construction and show by his intellectual treatment of na- 
tional problems that he means to deal with them with the 
vision and practical directness of a true statesman? 

Principles are important because they are fundamental 


THE VOICE OF TRADITION 


Governor Landon’s Speech of Acceptance Reflects an Americanism Typical of Some Distinguished 
Predecessors—A Wholesome Lincolnlike Appeal to Reason—Address Suffers Because of 
Poor Delivery in Contrast With Mr. Roosevelt's Better Use of Radio 


& 





but they do not by their mere re-statement always carry 
conviction. Even the Declaration of Independence would 
tonight sound more or less highbrow over the radio. Yet 
it is not a talking down to the American people which Mr. 
Landon needs most to do in his future speeches. It is in 
essence to translate his own character and personality by 
speeches that show how well he penetrates the mazes of 
our every day problems. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s famous fireside talk during the banking 
holiday, for example, was a model of clearness and it won 
a nation of listeners to the belief that whether the Presi- 
dent had ever been a banker or read a statute on banking 
he knew exactly what he was talking about. 

There is a tendency in all campaigns to pussyfoot, to 
refrain from saying things positively because it will offend 
this or that group or because it may cause controversy. 
Maybe Mr. Landon will be proved right in avoiding all 
pitfalls, uttering a few speeches in more or less general 
terms and accepting the benefits that come from a neg- 
ative vote on a Roosevelt record of the last three and a 
half years which in itself has been highly controversial. 


CANDIDATE CAN _Maybe Mr. Landon will be 


victorious even though he “plays 
GIVE STRENGTH it safe” and accepts the old Re- 
TO PLATFORM publican strategy of moving only 

as far as the political managers 
think necessary to hold the Republican following in line. 

But the best answer to this contention is that the 
makers of the Republican national platform tried the same 
thing and today it has earned little respect among the in- 
dependent voters of the country. Mr. Landon must be 
more positive than the Republican platform and more 
progressive if he is to appraise correctly the realism of 1936. 

If it be assumed that all the millions of independent 
voters are tired of Mr. Roosevelt’s inconsistencies, 
tired of the spoils system, tired of political opportun- 
ism and usurpation, then Mr. Landon need do no more 
than repeat his speech of acceptance in perhaps varied 
language and the election is his. 

But it may be doubted whether among the people at 
large the depth of resentment against Mr. Roosevelt or his 
policies is as intense as it is among business and profes- 
sional men or even among the press of the nation, who, 
having studied the implications of the New Deal, fear it as 
a menace to constitutional government. 

The average man is busy at his job or too concerned 
with his own family problems to make politics a vocation. 
Between campaigns he gets casual impressions and hears 
the neighbors speak their frank comment. But when elec- 
tion approaches he begins to take a real interest. 

And he finally asks himself this question: “Has this 
President made so bad a record that he ought to be fired? 
And if we fire him, who is the man applying for the job, 
and what will he do for us?” 


MUST HANDLE 


A campaign directed at those 
who are already convinced cannot 
be successful this year. It is to 


VITAL ISSUES 
REALISTICALLY the independent-minded, fair- 
minded, thoughtful but not neces- 


sarily political-minded American that the appeal has to be 
made. 

Mr. Landon is capable of making such a campaign. 

Mr. Roosevelt can say very little that will add or sub- 
tract from his own record. He stands or falls on that 
record. He is on the defensive. 

That’s why Mr. Landon’s offensive has to be more real- 
istic than his speech of acceptance and more direct in deal- 
ing with the specific problems of the hour that affect great 
groups of his fellow citizens. 


As a starter, the speech of acceptance breathes the doc- - 


trine of Americanism and few disinterested persons will 
disagree with its precepts. Even the Democrat who has 
made up his mind to go along with Mr. Roosevelt could 
insist that President Roosevelt wants the same objectives 
as were expressed by Mr. Landon last week. 

So it comes down to a choice of man, a choice of person- 
ality, a choice that can be made intelligently by the peo- 
ple only if they are permitted to know more of the char- 
acter, the sincerity, the ability and the program of the 
Republican candidate and contrast it with the character, 
the sincerity, the ability and the program of the man who 
now holds the executive power. 
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